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License and Permit Bonds 


HE UBIQUITOUs license and/or 
"Towa bond is too “much 
neglected as an income producer. 
Required by local ordinances and 
by state and Federal laws, its 
presence in every community is 
very real and tangible, even if 
only a few agents and brokers take 
the modest amount of time and 
trouble required to inform them- 
selves fully about its presence, its 
provisions, and its production pos- 
sibilities. ; 

Explained in a few words, the 
bond guarantees that the licensee 
or permittee will carefully comply 
with laws and kindred regulations 
relating to his business. It thus 
indemnifies the obligee (a stated 
governing authority or political 
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body) against loss occasioned by 
any failure of the licensee or per- 
mittee to observe the aforesaid 
laws or regulations. 

Some of these bonds are of such 
a hazardous nature as to explain 
the neglect which is largely ac- 
corded all of them by the insur- 
ance sales forces, but even the 
most hazardous of them can be 
written if care is exercised and the 
moral and financial aspects thor- 
oughly and favorably investi- 
gated. Included in this category 
are the bonds which provide a 
liability for the payment of taxes, 
or a third party liability for injury 
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or damage to persons or property, 
or those which cover the per- 
formance of contracts, or, finally, 
those that provide for the remit- 
tance of funds resultant from the 
sale of merchandise consigned to 
the licensee for sale or distribution. 


ACCEPTABLE Bonps 


However, there is a substantial 
volume of very acceptable, small 
liability bonds, which can be 
handled easily. Mostly, these are 
required as a matter of form, but 
they are of paramount importance 
to the individual to whom they 
afford a legal right to earn his 
livelihood. Willful violations in 
such cases which would naturally 
result in the loss of a necessary 
occupation, are hardly to be an- 
ticipated. 

That most such bonds are writ- 
ten in modest penalties and for 
minimum premiums of only $5 or 
$10 may constitute one important 
reason for the producers’ failing 
to grant them but a modicum of 
attention. But these bonds may be 
written in large quantities in most 
localities, with only an average 
expenditure of effort. In that way, 
they can be made to yield a rather 
respectable income. 


DESIRABLE PROSPECTS 


Generally, on bonds of $5,000 
or less there is almost every reason 
to anticipate successful handling, 
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especially if the applicant is well 
known, favorably regarded and 
his reputation bespeaks experi- 
ence, sobriety and industry, and 
the law, ordinance or regulation 
poses no serious obstacle. Usually, 
a repeat licensee or permittee is a 
most desirable prospect. 

Where the bond penalty is sub- 
stantial, caution is indicated even 
in the case of a so-called non- 
hazardous bond. Here a financial 
statement of the applicant is not 
only desirable but necessary. This, 
so as to enable the surety to de- 
termine whether or not the prin- 
cipal is able to discharge any ordi- 
nary liability that may accrue un- 
der the bond. 


COLLECT IN ADVANCE 


Not infrequently companies 
complain about the unfortunate 
premium collection features that 
attend bonds of a continuous na- 
ture. Sometimes the principal fails 
or removes his place of business to 
another state. When this happens 
the surety finds it difficult quite 
often to effect collection of re- 
newal premiums. This occurs 
most frequently in connection 
with bonds covering permits which 
extend to the principal the right 
to maintain a sign or other en- 
croachment upon a public thor- 
oughfare, and when the principal 
discontinues his business or sells 
the property he rarely bothers to 
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remove the encroachment. At the 
time the new occupant, whether 
or not he makes use of the en- 
croachment covered by his prede- 
cessor’s permit, often takes the 
position that he has no obligation 
to pay the premium on the bond 
covering the permit. Nevertheless, 
if the bond is continuous, a re- 
newal premium is due. Nonfea- 
sance may be a penalizing condi- 
tion of the bond and, for a fact, 
a loss is more easily paid out of a 
premium paid in advance for a 
number of years than it is out of 
an original premium and one or 
more uncollected due premiums. 
Therefore, when executing con- 
tinuous bonds of this type, unless 
the principal is very substantial, 
and likely to be doing business at 
. the same stand for years to come, 
wisdom dictates that as many an- 
nual premiums as possible should 
be collected in advance. 

Any attempt to catalogue a 
license and permit bond must of 
necessity commence with a read- 
ing of the law, ordinance or regu- 
lation. Until this has been done 
the solicitor can hardly assay any 
intelligent solicitation. Having es- 
tablished the desirable nature of 
the bonds, there then arises the 
necessity to compile a prospect 
list. The license or permit depart- 
ment of any community is the 
natural source for such informa- 
tion. Sometimes, however, further 
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inquiry must be made of the tax 
commission, or even of the state 
or county treasurer. In_ these 
offices, the names of last years’ 
licensees or permittees are avail- 
able. 


PROPER APPROACH 


Comes now the question of a 
proper approach. Person to person 
solicitation is always to be pre- 
ferred because of its more intimate 
nature and, too, it affords the 
solicitor ample opportunity to put 
his other wares on display for con- 
sideration by the purchaser. How- 
ever, when the number of licensees 
or permittees does not permit such 
a procedure, there is good reason 
to resort to the circular letter ap- 
proach. Whether by personal so- 
licitation or by circular letter, the 
approach must include all sales- 
resisting factors. The effort re- 
quired of the prospective licensee 
or permittee must be held to a 
minimum. An application and a 
bond form needing only the signa- 
ture of the applicant should be 
tendered. An offer to handle all 
details, including the filing of the 
bond, should be made. 

License and permit bonds pre- 
sent a fine opportunity for in- 
creasing the income of companies 
and agents alike, and wise indeed 
is he who makes the necessary 
effort to handle this lucrative 
class of business. 








ACCIDENT 
Good Break. The man was slightly dazed, 
to be sure, after being struck by an auto- 
mobile; but he begged bystanders and 
the ambulance driver not to be concerned 
over his broken leg — it did not hurt at 
all. The leg, he finally explained, was 
artificial (Indianapolis, Ind.) . . . Sink- 
ing Feeling. Onlookers gasped when a 
22,000 Ib. truck ran over both of the 
man’s legs; but they were even more 
startled when he rose and calmly de- 
cided to go squirrel hunting! A soft road- 
way accounted for the fact that he had 
nothing more to show for the accident 
than a set of mud-soaked clothes (Pe- 
tersburg, Ind.) . . . Through Express. 
A certain railroad roundhouse is no 
longer completely round. The break in 
its symmetry occurred when the throttle 
slipped as an engine was being backed 
into position, and the engine went right 
through the wall (Gluek, Minn.).° 


. . . AUTOMOBILE 
Useless Caution. A superstitious driver 
turned hastily into an alley to avoid 
driving down a street which a black cat 
had just crossed. The hex dogged his 
tracks, however — his car landed in an 
irrigation ditch, causing $25 worth of 
damage (Greeley Col.) . . . Fifth Wheel 
Needed. A policeman dashed toward a 
car which, after careening wildly down 
the street, came to a jolting halt only a 
foot from a parked car. ‘‘What’s the 
trouble?” demanded the law. ‘‘This,”’ 


came the driver’s reply as she handed him 
the steering wheel (Salt Lake City, Utah). 


. BuRGLARY AND THEFT 
Worth It? A man who lacked a nickel for 
the subway is now in jail, possibly won- 
dering if he should not have walked to 
his destination. Instead, he went to the 
change booth, pointed what looked to 
the attendant like a pistol, and demanded 
subway fare. The attendant quickly 
dropped to the floor and the would-be 
holdup man walked away, to be arrested 
shortly thereafter for attempted robbery 
(Bronx, N. Y.) ... More Than He 
Wanted. The sight of a large box, left 
untended in a parked car, proved too 
much for a passing thief to resist — but 
he undoubtedly regretted his decision 
when he opened the box. Inside were 
three lively rattlesnakes, complete with 
poison ducts and fangs (San Gabriel, 
Calif.) . . . Still a Good Toke. A house- 
wife recently made good use of the old 
legend that plumbers always forget their 
tools. Confronted by a burglar in her 
apartment, she thought quickly and said, 
“*You’d better get out, the plumbers are 
here!” “Where?” the skeptical burglar 
inquired. ‘‘Out for their tools,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘but they’ll be back any minute.” 
The burglar departed (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 








¢ The insurance buyer's job 
is to protect the business 
from known and unknown 
hazards at the lowest price 
commensurate with sound 
protection 


Story of a Buyer 


OME YEARS BACK, when I was 
placed in charge of insurance 
for our company, I had a feeling 
of deep satisfaction because of the 
varied conditions I felt sure | 
would meet. I have not been dis- 
appointed. Later, I was filled with 
apprehension over the responsi- 
bility attendant on keeping track 
of insurance at many plants in 
scattered locations. That feeling is 
still present. 

To get started, it seemed a gen- 
eral survey should be made in 
order to learn what types of in- 
surance were being carried and 
what the hazards of the business 
might be. First thoughts in regard 
to insurance almost invariably go 
to fires. Too many people have 
suffered from them. The next 
hazard which came to mind was 
that of the ordinary accident to an 
individual. Almost every individ- 
ual has either experienced an acci- 
dent or has seen one. With these 
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leads, it was not difficult to start 
a survey. 

Whether the buying of insur- 
ance is in charge of the president 
or one of his subordinate execu- 
tives, or an insurance manager or 
clerk in a department, basically 
the problem is the same. The pur- 
pose of insurance is to protect the 
business against loss from both 
known and unknown _ hazards. 
The known hazards may include 
the usual property and casualty 
risks plus possible loss of profits 
caused by business interruption, 
and the risks attendant on trans- 
portation, normally thought of as 
inland marine and ocean marine 
risks. It is the unknown hazards 
which too often cause trouble. 

After a survey of the hazards of 
the business, a complete schedule 
of all types of insurance to be 
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carried was approved by our gen- 
eral management. Using this as a 
standard, we went to work. 

The buyer’s job is to obtain pro- 
tection for all risks which com- 
pany policy says insure with the 
requirement that the insurance be 
placed at the lowest cost com- 
mensurate with sound protection. 
As an aid to our thinking, de- 
tailed and complete records of all 
losses applying to each plant and 
department are maintained from 
year to year. These statistics play 
a big part in our program. They 
tell us what has happened and 
provide a guide as to what may 
happen. 


Notinc CHANGES 


We early found that one of the 
most difficult phases of the work 
was to know what changes were 
taking place within the company. 
This meant new work, alterations 
and changes affecting protection. 
A method was devised whereby 
the insurance department would 
be advised at the time the man- 
agement approved any expendi- 
tures involving new construction 
or changes. Close contact is main- 
tained with the engineering divi- 
sion of the company. Blueprints of 
contemplated work are reviewed 
with us and we, in turn, advise the 
insurance companies of proposed 
changes. It is necessary to do this 
in order to comply with insurance 
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contracts and keep up with what 
is going on. 


A Case IN Point 


As a typical case in point, let 
us assume it has been decided to 
construct an addition to one of our 
existing factories. At the time the 
decision is reached to go ahead 
with the work, we are notified and 
told the approximate amount of 
money involved. It is then our 
responsibility to follow-up with 
the engineering division and see 
what the work looks like on paper. 
Following that, we obtain insur- 
ance companies’ approval of our 
proposed plans and arrange for 
insurance. As the work progresses, 
the necessary contacts are main- 
tained with our buying depart- 
ment, engineering division, the 
contractors doing the work, and 
the insurance companies, in an 
effort to see that insurance pro- 
tection is maintained and insur- 
ance company requirements satis- 
fied. 

It has been demonstrated that 
insurance is just like any other 
commodity — we get what we 
pay for. But certainly we do not 
care to pay a higher price than 
experience justifies. We expect in- 
surance companies to make money 
and hope they continue to do so, 
but we do not want them to make 
all of their money on our business. 
There is a line beyond which we 
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refuse to go. To determine that 
line, it is necessary to keep com- 
plete records, as heretofore men- 
tioned. 

It is also necessary to keep down 
losses. Our management is sold on 
loss prevention. This applies to 
every type of risk. Even so, loss 
prevention must 
be sold right 
down through 
the organiza- 
tion. We find 


it necessary to 
visit and inspect 
our risks at fre- 
quent intervals. 
For this pur- 
pose, experi- 


enced engineers 
in our depart- 
ment visit the 
plants and be- 
come familiar 
with them. Let’s 
follow through 
one of these in- 
spection trips: 
Let’s say the 
engineer leaves Cincinnati on 
Sunday night and visits four or 
five different plants before return- 
ing to Cincinnati. At each plant he 
meets its superintendent and dis- 
cusses problems with him and 
then makes a detailed inspection 
with the plant fire protection man. 
The same things checked and in- 
spected by an insurance company 
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. . « loss statistics vital 
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inspector are reviewed by our 
man, and, in addition, other in- 
surance matters are discussed with 
the local organization. Defects 
brought out by the inspection are 
reported to the local superintend- 
ent. Following the engineer’s re- 
turn to Cincinnati, a detailed 
report covering 
the inspection 
at each plant 
is written up. 
This report in- 
cludes recom- 
mendations for 
elimination of 
defects brought 
out by the in- 
spection. These 
reports, supple- 
mented by the 
insurance man- 
ager’s comments 
and recommen- 
dations, go to 
the general 
management, 
and defects 
which have not 
been corrected are followed up in 
an effort to eliminate them. In 
practically all cases, these efforts 
are successful. In the event there 
is an honest difference of opinion 
between our man and the local 
plant management, the matter is 
talked out in open meeting and a 
decision agreeable to everyone is 
reached. 
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In the final analysis, there are 
three divisions to our work: (1) 
placing insurance, (2) loss preven- 
tion and (3) collection of losses. 
Each one of these is dependent on 
the other two. For example, in 
placing insurance we want to buy 
at lowest cost possible. To get the 
cost down means our losses must 
be low. To keep our losses low, we 
must work on loss prevention. To 
collect losses we must have good 
insurance, and a good loss record 
is an aid in obtaining good insur- 
ance. The fundamentals are sim- 
ple, but the execution takes time. 


CLEARANCE OF CLAIMS 


All claims against the company 
for losses covered by insurance 
clear through the insurance de- 
partment. To illustrate: several 
years ago over 1,000 automobile 
accident reports came to us within 
a period of twelve months. Most 
of these involved comparatively 
minor accidents, but, in some in- 
stances, they were serious. An 
automobile accident may occur in 
Tampa, Florida, one day and in 
Cincinnati or St. Louis the next. 
The procedure is the same. If the 
accident involves one of our sales- 
men, and the salesman is able to 
make a report, he does so im- 
mediately. Where disability may 
prevent the salesman from report- 
ing, word quickly reaches us. The 
office or district in which he is em- 
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ployed has given him instructions 
on what to do in event of an acci- 
dent. Copy of the report comes to 
us, and, if the accident involves 
injury to persons or property, it is 
handled by an insurance com- 
pany. Before settlements are made 
for personal injuries or property 
damage, we are given an oppor- 
tunity to consider and veto them 
if we do not approve. Similarly, 
if we want a case settled, we say 
so. If we are unfortunate enough 
to become involved in a suit, we 
cooperate with the insurance com- 
pany and make whatever arrange- 
ments are necessary to produce 
witnesses and have them present 
when needed. 


Property Losses 


In somewhat the same manner, 
when a property loss occurs at one 
of the factories or mills, we are 
advised by telegram if the loss ex- 
ceeds $100. If insurance is carried, 
we report the incident to the in- 
surance companies, and adjust- 
ments of all claims are handled in 
Cincinnati. The same general plan 
is followed in connection with losses 
which may occur in our ware- 
houses throughout the country. 
In times past, there have been 
occasions when we found it neces- 
sary to handle adjustments with 
strangers in distant parts of the 
country, but this requirement has 
been largely eliminated and we 
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We review blueprints and advise the insurance companies of changes 


have true centralized control of 
losses and adjustments here in 
Cincinnati. 

While on the subject of adjust- 
ments, I wish to repeat something 
said at a meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in 
1940. I refer to automobile loss 
adjustments of property damage 
claims. In my opinion, this type 


of claim causes more dissatisfac- 
tion with insurance companies 
and their representatives than any 
other type of claim. True, ficti- 
tious, or fraudulent claims are 
filed, but where the facts are clear 
it seems to me that claims should 
be adjusted in accordance with 
the terms of the policy. Again and 
again the adjustor quibbles and 
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attempts to beat down a $40 claim 
to $15, or a $100 claim to $60. 
The agents must know about 
these claims because they are filed 
against their clients, and the 
clients necessarily notify their in- 
surance agents, It may be smart 
for the adjustor to hold down his 
company’s losses by shaving a few 
dollars from his claim, but it is not 
helpful to the agent or his client. 
Probably these remarks have no 
place in this particular article, but 
I feel strongly on the subject be- 
cause we have run up against it 
with too much frequency. There 
was a good article on the subject, 
“Claim Men and Public Rela- 
tions,”” by Hugh D. Combs in the 


April, 1946, issue of THe Cas- 
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SIMPLIFICATION Is BEstT 


For our purposes, we have tried 
to simplify our general insurance 
set-up as much as possible. Where- 
as in years gone by we had as 
many as 50 insurance policies for 
a plant, today we may have one or 
two fire insurance policies and but 
a few policies covering other haz- 
ards. This has meant a tremen- 
dous saving in time and has sim- 
plified the records no end. Further, 
we have endeavored to make our 
insurance as automatic as pos- 
sible. The buyer of insurance is 
constantly wondering what he has 
failed to do or what risks have 
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been overlooked. Therefore, as far 
as possible, we endeavor to make 
everything automatic and cover 
it under one contract. 

The ideal situation would be 
something like this: We have a 
business to insure. It includes 
manufacturing, advertising and 
selling activities. The business is 
transacted in many states. So we 
call in a broker or agent and say, 
“Insure us.” The broker asks, 
*‘What kind of insurance?” And 
we answer, ‘‘We don’t know, that’s 
your business. Just insure us.” So 
the broker says, “Okay, I'll insure 
you against everything and give 
you one policy.” It sounds fan- 
tastic, doesn’t it, because here are 
a few risks which would have to be 
covered: 

All forms of property hazards, 
such as fire, lightning, cyclone, 
typhoon, hurricane, hail, flood, 
earthquake, falling aircraft, sprin- 
kler leakage, explosion, riot and 
civil commotion, strikes, war dam- 
age, sabotage, engine breakage, 
boiler explosion, plate glass break- 
age, depreciation and obsolescence 
of buildings and equipment, loss 
of profits, business interruption 
commonly called use and occu- 
pancy, and fine arts. 


CasuALTy HAzaArps 
In addition there would be the 
casualty hazards which we think 
of as: automobile damage, all 
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forms of liability to employees and 
the public, such as workmen’s 
compensation, public liability and 
property damage; fidelity bonds, 
surety bonds, robbery, hold-up 
and theft; marine risks both inland 
and ocean, credit losses, products 
liability, elevators, group life in- 
surance and pensions for em- 
ployees. 

That would be something, but it 
has never been done. It is too 
complicated, and one insurance 
company would not be large 
enough to do all those things; and 
if it were, state laws would not 
permit it. Even so, practically all 
of the risks I’ve mentioned are 
present and are being taken in one 
form or other. Some of these risks 
are insured with insurance com- 
panies, some are taken care of by 
means of reserves, and others are 
assumed by the business. 


Steps TAKEN 

It sounds complicated, but ac- 
tually steps toward this end have 
been taken. Fire insurance com- 
panies have combined many risks 
under one policy. Casualty com- 
panies are including many forms 
of liability risks under one policy, 
and marine insurance covers many 
hazards. But there is no such thing 
as an “All Risk Policy.” Occa- 
sionally we see what is called an 
“All Risk Policy,” but it always 
contains exceptions and usually 
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applies to a few things. Frankly, I 
doubt if it will ever be done in a 
complete package, and yet most 
businesses have many or all of 
those risks. 

Up to this point I have said 
little about the agent or broker, 
and yet a great part of our work 
is done with the cooperation and 
guidance of agents and brokers. 
Looking over our set-up, it is im- 
possible to draw the line and say 
‘*This idea is mine,” because quite 
likely if we go back and examine 
the facts we would find that the 
idea actually came from our 
agent. This we do know —we 
lean heavily on our agents and 
brokers and expect to continue to 
do so. 


Buyers ARE CAUTIOUS 


An insurance buyer having 
many risks to insure is somewhat 
in the position of a broker. He 
must look around and find the 
market which seems to provide 
the best coverages. Necessarily, 
large companies are targets and 
this has a tendency to make the 
buyer of insurance cautious. Ex- 
perience has taught us something 
about the capacity and ability of 
various individuals to obtain for 
us what we want and we try to use 
this experience. 

Agents are in business to sell in- 
surance and, consequently should 
be able to tell us where we may 
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obtain it. Many of them are in- 
genious, capable, and unusually 
alert to their clients’ needs. Others 
are not so good. There is a tend- 
ency among some to rest on past 
records, instead of keeping a client 
fully informed of new develop- 
ments. Business has been good for 
some years, and many agents have 
had no trouble in obtaining plenty 
of it. It has been a seller’s market, 
and this condition may continue 
for some time. Do not forget, 
however, that many men have re- 
turned from the service and are 
entering the insurance business. 
The competition is going to be 
keen, and the company with an 
insurance buyer who has an open 
mind will benefit from it. 


AGENT SHOULD COOPERATE 


To assist us in studying our 
needs, we want the agent to be 
close to us. By that I do not neces- 
sarily mean in a geographic sense. 
We want him to understand our 
problems and expect to give him 
the necessary information to en- 
able him to do this. At the same 
time, we insist that he shall not 
treat our account lightly. He must 


not take our orders, place the 
business, and, after delivering the 
policy, forget about it until the 
renewal date comes around. He 
must justify his commission. His 
knowledge of our business is ex- 
tensive, and we expect him to 
treat it as confidential and not to 
be a gossip. When approaching us 
with a proposal, the agent should 
be in a position to show us why 
it will help us and have a well- 
thought-out plan ready for us to 
consider. 

Before coming to us, the agent 
should ask himself, ‘“‘Does this help 
my client to sell more of his prod- 
ucts? Does it help him to reduce 
costs?”’ It may well be that a sound 
plan for providing protection 
against certain contingencies will 
be the means of accomplishing 
these specific objectives. 

Believe me when I say that I 
know that much I have said is old 
stuff and has been discussed again 
and again, but these things cannot 
be repeated too often and should 
be borne in mind constantly not 
only by insurance. buyers, but by 
insurance agents and brokers as 
well. 


te 


SPLIT SECOND — The interval between the time the light turns 
green and the man behind you starts blowing his horn. — Credit Executive 
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“So, that’s where I parked my chewing “It’s a surprise for my wife’s birthday 


gum.” 


she_expects a new car.” 


““O.K., dear, yeah, I’m out night clubbing — wine, women and song. 
Yippee!” 
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¢ Properly sold in advance, 
comprehensive liability 
coverage affords almost 
any customer practically 
all the protection that may 
be required 


Prescription for Errors 


T IS DIFFICULT to consider the 
I subject of comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance and decide which 
aspect of it is of most importance. 
Every thinking producer realizes 
it is the up-to-date way to provide 
fullest coverage against a multi- 
tude of liability exposures and 
that this modern method will pro- 
duce premium and commission 
income. How many agents, how- 
ever, regard the very existence of 
this broad form as a challenge? A 
challenge it is, because the agent 
owes it to his customer to provide 
the broadest possible coverage and 
his company is entitled to the high 
order of policyholder relationship 
effected by this, the broadest and 
most “trouble-free” policy form. 
Superimposed upon these facts is 
the generally parallel truism that 
the insurance industry has a right to 
expect of its members that they will 
stop short of nothing but the best and 
most complete form when effecting pro- 
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tection for their clients. To do less is 
simply to “sell the industry short.” 

If only ten years ago anyone 
had told you coverage so broad 
and far-reaching would soon be on 
the market, what would you have 
said? Surely you would first have 
doubted and, when you accepted 
the fact, you would surely have 
marveled at the product being 
described. 

Let’s not take this amazing de- 
velopment for granted. It is the 
complete cure for many serious 
customer objections of only a few 
years ago. When you sell it to your 
customers, you eliminate most of 
the “I’m-sorry-but-that-feature-is- 
not-covered” situations of by-gone 
days. No longer need it be neces- 
sary to call upon the same client 
again and again to sell him one 
more feature of liability insurance 
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he should have. Properly sold in 
advance, comprehensive liability 
coverage gives almost any cus- 
tomer practically all the protec- 
tion that may be required. 


PROPER PROCEDURE 


Sooner said than done, you may 
say. Perhaps so, but the mere fact 
that we offer the finest product the 
market has ever seen does not re- 
lieve us of a responsibility as sales- 
men to present it attractively and 
forcefully so that our customers 
will recognize the value and buy 
it. 

How then to proceed with our 
job, that is the question. Each and 
every one of us is most successful 
when using his own methods, but 
much can be learned and bor- 
rowed from a study of the pro- 
cedure of successful salesmen of 
the comprehensive liability forms. 

One of the most frequently re- 
iterated points coming to our 
attention is the stress which com- 
petent agents lay upon the neces- 
sity of studying a customer’s busi- 
ness and then presenting broad 
form liability coverage as it would 
apply to Ais business and in lan- 
guage he will understand. An out- 
standing producer for whom we 
have high admiration literally 
*‘goes on the warpath’? when 
anyone talks about “‘comprehen- 
sive” coverage. He uses the term 
broad form liability insurance! He 


insists the term “‘comprehensive”’ 
may mean a great deal to anyone 
in the insurance industry, accus- 
tomed to the vernacular of our 
business, but he feels it is a mis- 
take when our descriptive terms 
are applied to a conversation with 
customers and prospects. He tells 
us that long ago he learned it was 
much better, when soliciting, to 
use the term “broad form” to sug- 
gest comprehensive policies and 
“limited form” to describe stand- 
ard or non-comprehensive con- 
tracts. 

Imagine yourself in the position 
of an insurance buyer who, when 
about to authorize issuance of 
liability insurance, is asked: “Do 
you wish broad form or limited 
coverage”? Such a question in- 
variably draws the desired answer 
and you may be sure the agent is 
proceeding properly! 

We are also told repeatedly that 
it is also better that broad form be 
presented as the sound method by 
which prudent businessmen may 
be sure they have needed coverage 
when an accident occurs. Much 
time and mental effort have been 
wasted in research attempting to 
locate “‘freak” claims which would 
have been paid under comprehen- 
sive policies, but not under indi- 
vidual forms. While it is conceded 
that some such instances undoubt- 
edly occur, a vastly greater value 
of comprehensive policies is that 
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the purchaser automatically re- 
ceives protection against all of the 
many “‘everyday” claims contem- 
plated by practically every estab- 
lished form of liability contract. 
Point out that the initial pre- 
mium is merely the cost of insur- 
ance required by the exposures ex- 
isting when the 
policy takes ef- 
fect, plus a nom- 
inal comprehen- 
sive charge of 
a few dollars. 
Thus, any time 
during the pol- 
icy period that 
additional ex- 
posures may be 
encountered, 
the coverage 
against them is 
provided auto- 
matically in 
consideration of 
this slight ad- 
ditional charge 
and of the 
policyholder’s 
agreement to pay the regular 
premium against extra exposures 
which may not be apparent at the 
time the policy is written or which 
may develop during its term. 
This, we believe, is vastly more 
important in everyday business 
life than the odd, frequently fan- 
tastic possibility of loss which an 
agent may advance as an argu- 
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. . « provides fullest coverage 
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ment for comprehensive policy. 
Surely there will be many more 
cases (particularly in these days 
of reconversion) where an insured 
extends his operations into some 
new field; alters, remodels or 
builds additions to his property; 
undertakes to sponsor a soft-ball or 
bowling team; 
gives a picnic 
for employees 
or otherwise 
joins in some 
community cel- 
ebration. Any 
of these circum- 
stances and 
many others 
may involve lia- 
bility exposures 
not insured un- 
der individual 
policies but for 
which full and 
automatic pro- 
tection is pro- 
vided by broad 
form liability 
coverage. 
Some solicitors have also found 
that it is effective to refer to. the 
comprehensive feature as ‘“‘open 
binder” coverage — the type of 
an arrangement which makes in- 
surance available as soon as a 
loss occurs and which changes the 
long standing precedent: ‘‘Insur- 
ance is one commodity under the 
sun you cannot buy when you 
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need it; you must buy it in 


advance.” 
WRITTEN PRESENTATION 
Almost all successful salesmen 
report that a written presentation 
is necessary, particularly on larger 
cases. These need not, should not, 
be elaborate. Most of your com- 
panies provide “proposal forms” 
which will serve admirably. Some 
agents prefer to use individually 
typed proposals of their own prep- 
aration. While either method un- 
doubtedly will get results, several 
important points are emphasized 
by most successful producers: 


1. Arrange your proposal so that 
“insurance now carried” shows 
every “not covered” item of 
coverage very, very clearly. 

- Quote a single lump sum 
premium for the broad form 
comprehensive coverage. Do 
not itemize the premium by 
line because that immediately 
injects a note of “pick and 
choose” which is entirely out 
of harmony with the idea of 
comprehensive coverage. (If 
you feel some explanation is 
necessary, note that this quo- 
tation is made on the basis 
of an estimated payroll of 
$(blank), estimated sales of 
$(blank), etc., etc.) 


Study, too, the individual items 
of liability coverage which are 
gathered up in the broad form 
policy. Be prepared to discuss ex- 
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posures under the O. L. & T., 
elevator, products, contractual 
and other features. Include auto- 
mobile in a combined comprehen- 
sive policy wherever state regula- 
tions permit and by all means 
make every proposal include cov- 
erage for property damage lia- 
bility insurance in substantial 
amounts. In this connection, the 
editor advises that a forthcoming 
issue of THE CASUALTY AND SURETY 
JourNAt will deal with property 
damage liability insurance as an 
individual subject and will no 
doubt advance many sales argu- 
ments, but it is an undeniable fact 
that the more items you incorpo- 
rate in a comprehensive proposal, 
the broader the field of coverage 
you will be advocating. 


ADDITIONAL SELLING AIDS 

Familiarize yourself with con- 
tractual liability and the very logi- 
cal reasons an additional premium 
charge is made, if your client as- 
sumes liability by contract, oral or 
written. After all, it is reasonable 
enough to explain that an insur- 
ance organization is able to view 
his premises or operations and ar- 
rive at a premium for the visible 
exposures, but that two risks, 
otherwise similar, may become 
radically different if one business 
has assumed certain liability by 
contract (which we have no way 
of knowing about until exhibited 
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; , « , 
Broad form insurance automatically protects against many “everyday” claims 


to us) while another did not do so. 
Mark well the further thought 
that, if you extend a policy to in- 
clude contractual liability in con- 
nection with a railroad sidetrack 
agreement, for example, it is pos- 
sible to endorse the policy to pro- 
vide coverage not only for that 
particular contractual obligation 


but for any others like it — auto- 
matically. 

Brush up on products liability 
insurance. If your companies have 
appeared reluctant to underwrite 
products liability freely, realize 
that there is a pretty good reason 
for this. Far too much products 
liability has been “bought” but 
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not “‘sold.”’ There undoubtedly is 
a considerable amount of prod- 
ucts liability insurance which 
could be sold and which your 
companies will be happy to write, 
if you simply present the facts to 
them fully and intelligently. 


AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 


In every possible instance, add 
personal liability of owners or offi- 
cers (and families) coverage. Your 
customer relationship is sounder 
when you are entrusted with per- 
sonal insurance of the important 
people in a concern. It is, more- 
over, the very best method of pro- 
viding personal liability coverage 
for such individuals, because it 
should not be difficult to conceive 
of circumstances under which 
both business and personal lia- 
bility may appear to coincide. 
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The movement to comprehen- 
sive forms of liability coverage 
may no longer be described as a 
trend in that direction. It is al- 
ready assuming the approximate 
proportions of a tidal wave and ‘it 
is reasonable to predict that al- 
most every worth-while piece of 
business, large or small, will be on 
a comprehensive broad form basis 
in a relatively few years. Join this 
movement without further delay. 
Make the most of every oppor- 
tunity for negotiating the broadest 
of all liability coverage for every 
client because it is in the public 
interest. And, if you do, you too 
will be doing your share to the end 
that our insurance industry may 
reach the performance level which 
every buyer has a right to expect 
and which the industry earnestly 
desires to attain. 


Invocation of the “Dawn 


Look to this day . . 


. in its brief course 


Lie all the realities, all the verities of life. 


The bliss of growth, 
The glory of action, 


The splendor of beauty. 
For yesterday is buta dream... 
And tomorrow is only a vision . . . 
But this day, well-lived, 
Makes every yesterday a dream of pleasure, 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, then, to this day .. . 
This is the Invocation of the Dawn. 
— from the Sanscrit (Written 6,000 years ago) 





HON. D. R. HODDER 
NEBRASKA 


PSHE Honoras_e D. R. Hopper is Director of Insurance for the 
‘Teen of Nebraska. A graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
he began work with the Midwest Life Insurance Company while 
still a student, and continued until 1938. In that year he joined the 
Nebraska Department of Insurance as an insurance examiner, 
continuing in that capacity until 1942, when he was appointed 
chief assistant to the director. He was appointed to his present 
position in 1946. He has been a member of the Blanks Committee 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners for the 
past four years. Since 1943 he has taken an active part in the 
Fraternal Committee of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in regard to the drafting of a Proposed Uniform 
Fraternal Code. 





HON. W. L. DEPASS, JR. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


TT Honorase W. L, DePass, JR., is chairman of the South 
Carolina Industrial Commission. He was graduated from the 
Law School of the University of South Carolina in 1924, and in the 
following year was elected a member of the South Carolina General 
Assembly as a representative from Kershaw County in the lower 
house. He was elected Master in Equity and served from 1928 to 
1943, in which year he was appointed by the Governor to his 
present position. He resides in Camden, South Carolina. 
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; “The FERRIS WHEEL AT 
CONEY ISLAND CARRIES 
= INSURANCE PROTECTION 
AGAINST 16 ) 
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Mon Han 3000 yenrs 


AGO, THE CHINESE HAD FORMS 

OF LIFE, SICKNESS, CROP 

BRIGAND, WAR AND ACC/DENT 
INSURANCE! 


THE IMPACT FLUNG THE OCCUPANTS Ou 
AND FRESH AIR QUICKLY RESTORED “THEM f 
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MAN, WALKING UNDER AN 

UMBRELLA DURING A RAINSTORM, 

WAS HELD UP BY TWO THIEVES AND 

RELIEVED OF ALL HIS CASH! SHoerLy 

AFTER THE CROOKS RETLIRNED, 

SNATCHED THE UMBRELLA AND FLED 

A SECOND-TIME, UNDER THE UMBRELLA! 
(NEWARK, NT.) 





” TAKE WARNING 

BY THE MISFORTUNES 

OF OTHERS, THAT OTHERS 

MAY NOT TAKE EXAMPLE 
FROM You" 


\ 
AAN ACCIDENT PoLicy-HOLDER 
OF BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND, WAS 
struck BY LIGHTNING 
AND HIS MAT BAND /NITIA 
WERE BURNED ON His 
FOREHEAD / 














¢ Both the completed value 
form and the reporting form 
of builder’s risk insurance 
have the equivalent of a 
double-barreled 100 per- 


cent coinsurance clause 


Builders’ Risk Insurance 


O INSURE BUILDINGS in course 
Tor construction, there are two 
principal forms which are fairly 
uniform in all underwriting juris- 
dictions. They are the builders’ 
risk completed value form and the 
builders’ risk reporting form. Un- 


der these forms we can insure 
against the hazards of fire, light- 
ning, the perils enumerated in the 
extended coverage endorsement, 
vandalism and malicious mischief. 

The completed value form is 
comparatively new and was de- 
veloped after considerable research 
by a joint committee representing 
the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, the American 
Institute of Architects, and the 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies. The fact that this form has 
been endorsed by the Association 
of General Contractors should 
prove of sales value. The advan- 
tage of this new form over the 
reporting form is that it gives the 
insured automatic protection on 
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increasing values without the ne- 
cessity of making monthly reports, 
yet it provides for an equalization 
of cost during the period of con- 
struction. This is done by charging 
only 55 percent of the 90 percent 
coinsurance rate applying to the 
builders’ risk. 

Like the completed value form, 
the purpose of the reporting form 
is to automatically cover the in- 
creasing value of buildings in 
course of construction. However, 
with this form, monthly reports of 
value are required, and it is neces- 
sary to endorse the policy showing 
the amount of each monthly in- 
crease and the appropriate pro 
rata additional premium. The 
endorsement is dated midway be- 
tween the dates of the last two 
reports of value so as to produce 
the approximate average premium. 
Under certain circumstances, as 
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for example when building con- 
struction is stalled because of labor 
trouble, this form would be more 
desirable to the insured from a 
cost standpoint than the completed 
value form. The rate for the re- 
porting form is the 90 percent 
coinsurance rate applicable to 
builders’ risks. 


COMPARISON AND ANALYSIS 


Let us compare and analyze a 
few of the more important condi- 
tions of these two forms. 

Under the completed value 
form, the inception date of the 
policy must not be later than the 
date of the commencement of 
construction above the level of the 
lowest basement floor, or in case 
there is no basement, the date the 
construction starts. Therefore, in 
order to give the insured the full- 
est benefit under this form, it is 
necessary for the agent to know 
about the proposed construction 
before, or at least on, the com- 
mencement date. 

The inception date of the re- 
porting form policy may be any 
time, even before the construction 
starts. In this event, it can be 
issued for a nominal amount at a 
minimum premium so that the 
interim cost to the insured would 
be negligible. Thus, the insured is 
provided with automatic protec- 
tion from the moment any mate- 
rial or equipment is placed on the 
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premises, and the agent can sell 
and deliver the policy weeks before 
the construction starts — eliminat- 
ing competition. 


ALTERATIONS 


When a policy is issued with the 
completed value form attached, 
the rules require that the provi- 
sional amount of insurance shall 
equal the full value of the prop- 
erty at the date of completion, in- 
cluding all permanent fixtures and 
decorations. If plans are altered 
after construction is under way, 
causing the completed value to be 
higher than the original estimate, 
the provisional amount should be 
increased by endorsement. How- 
ever, the premium for the in- 
creased amount must be figured 
from the inception date of the 
policy — not from the effective 
date of the increased coverage. 

Under the reporting form, un- 
less the policy was written before 
the work actually started, the pol- 
icy should be written for an 
amount equal to the present value 
of the building, plus the materials 
on the premises, and if the con- 
tractor’s equipment is to be cov- 
ered, the value of such equipment. 
The limit of liability is stated in the 
form. Ordinarily this limit should 
be somewhat higher than the orig- 
inal estimated cost of construction 
to take care of any added expenses 
caused by changes in plans. 
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The completed value form 
covers materials, equipment, sup- 
plies and temporary structures of 
all kinds incidental to the construc- 
tion of the building; the building 
while in the course of construction, 
including all of its permanent fix- 
tures; also builders’ equipment 
when they are 
not otherwise 
insured. It does 
not cover the 
cost of excava- 
tion, brick, stone 
or concrete 
foundations, 
piers or other 
supports which 
are below the 
under surface of 
the lowest base- 
ment floor; or, 
where there is 
no basement, 
which are be- 
low the surface 
of the ground; Ww. C. 
or underground 
flues, pipes or 
wiring. This exclusion should be 
called to the attention of the in- 
sured because any loss or damage 
to the excluded portion of the 
building, caused by explosion or 
other insured perils, would not be 
covered. The Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific have a provi- 
sion in their rules whereby the 
extended coverage endorsement 
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. a comparison of forms 
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may be extended to insure excava- 
tions and foundations, provided 
the extended coverage endorsement 
premium is increased 10 percent. 

The reporting form covers the 
building in course of construction, 
including foundations and all perma- 
nent fixtures and equipment; also 
building mate- 
rial while con- 
tained therein 
or on the prem- 
ises immedi- 
ately adjacent 
thereto. It 
should be noted 
that this form 
covers founda- 
tions. When it 
is desired to 
eliminate cover- 
age on founda- 
tions or such 
other coinsur- 
ance exclusions 
as permitted by 
the published 
rules, the form 
may be so en- 
dorsed. When not otherwise in- 
sured, this form covers the builders’ 
sheds, fences, tools, equipment and 
apparatus of every description 
entering into or used in the con- 
struction of the building. There- 
fore, if the assured is a contractor, 
and his equipment is not insured 
under a contractors’ equipment 
floater or similar policy, such 
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value should be considered in de- 
termining the amount of insurance 
so as to comply with the 100 
percent coinsurance clause. 


*““HoONESTY CLAUSE”’ 


Both forms have the equivalent 
of a double-barreled 100 percent 
coinsurance clause. ‘The completed 
value form limits the recovery at 
any date during the construction 
to that proportion of the provi- 
sional amount which the value at 
the time of loss bears to the com- 
pleted value, but in any case not 
more than the provisional amount. 
Then in the next paragraph, the 
company’s liability is limited to 
no greater proportion of any loss 
than the provisional amount bears 
to the value of the property at 
date of completion. 

The reporting form has a full 
reporting clause, sometimes called 
an “honesty clause,” wherein it 
is a condition of the policy that 
the insured shall be indemnified 
for not more than that proportion 
of any loss which the last reported 
value of the property covered bore 
to the actual value of such prop- 
erty at the time of such report. 
This is followed by a regular 100 
percent coinsurance clause. There- 
fore it is important that the 
amount of insurance inserted in 
the form and in subsequent re- 
ports represents 100 percent of all 
the values to be covered. 
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Under the completed value 
form, any loss, regardless of size, 
is automatically reinstated, but 
the insured must pay a pro rata 
additional premium on the amount 
of such loss for the unexpired term 
of the policy. The usual clause 
automatically reinstating losses 
which are not in excess of $100 is 
not incorporated in this form. 

However, the reporting form 
does provide for the automatic 
reinstatement of any loss not ex- 
ceeding $100. Any loss payment in 
excess of $100 reduces the insur- 
ance by the amount paid and 
therefore should be taken into 
consideration in figuring the addi- 
tional insurance on the next report 
of values. 


Occupancy CLAUSE 


Both forms have an occupancy 
clause. In the completed value 
form, the insurance covers the 
property only while the building 
is in the process of construction 
and unoccupied. When it is occu- 
pied in whole or in part, the com- 
pany must be notified and the rate 
adjusted, except that if the build- 
ing is a manufacturing plant, 
machinery may be set up and ° 
tested. Under the reporting form, 
the premises must not be occupied 
for any purpose during the con- 
tinuance of the policy without 
written consent of the company; 
except that machinery may be set 
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The insured receives automatic protection from the moment materials arrive on 
the premises 


up and operated solely for the 
purpose of testing. 


ExposeD Risk 


The gross unexposed builders’ 
risk rates are quoted in most ad- 
visory rule books. These rates are 
subject to the usual coinsurance 
credits. However, if the builders’ 


risk is exposed within 40 feet by a 
brick building, or within 60 feet 
by a frame building occupied by 
a mercantile or special hazard, it 
is necessary to secure a specific 
rate from the Inspection Bureau. 
This feature is sometimes over- 
looked at the time of sale. 


Under the completed value 
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form, the policy may be cancelled 
with the return premium based 
upon the provisional amount, in 
accordance with the regular can- 
cellation rules. In most jurisdic- 
tions, there are no specific rules 
for the cancellation of reporting 
form policies and many agents are 
puzzled as to the correct proce- 
dure. It would be helpful if uni- 
form rules were established and 
published in the rule books. 

To determine the return pre- 
mium on a pro rata basis: obtain 
the annual premium by multiply- 
ing the amount of insurance in 
force at time of cancellation by the 
rate and use this amount as a basis 
for calculating the pro rata return 
premium. 


RETURN PREMIUM 


To ‘determine the return pre- 
mium on a short rate basis, obtain 
the annual premium by the same 
method just described: that is by 
multiplying the amount of insur- 
ance in force at time of cancella- 
tion by the rate; then multiply this 


amount by the short rate return 
percentage (not the earned per- 
centage). 

In both cases, the earned pre- 
mium may be obtained by sub- 
tracting the return premium from 
the total net premium paid by the 
insured. 

Obviously, neither of these forms 
was intended to be used in connec- 
tion with dwelling risks unless 
extraordinary values are to be 
covered. In most cases, it would 
involve the cancelling and rewrit- 
ing of the policy after a few months, 
and on the ordinary dwelling the 
savings in premium would not be 
sufficient to warrant the extra ex- 
pense. The regular dwelling form 
gives permission to complete and 
occupy. Our friends on the Pacific 
coast have a good rule for insuring 
dwellings in course of construc- 
tion. They use the regular com- 
pleted dwelling form and rate, but 
write the policy for a term of 15 
months for an annual premium or 
a term of 39 months for the three 
year premium. 


te 


**[’m not interested in your goods,”’ said a merchant to a salesman. 
The salesman replied — “I’m glad to hear that.”’ 


The merchant asked — “‘Why?”’ 


*‘Because,”’ replied the salesman, “if you were interested in what I’m 
selling, I wouldn’t have a job. You’d order by mail, and there would be 
no place in the picture for me.’ — Efficiency Magazine 





Tips in STATISTICS 

You'll find tips on selling in the 
strangest places! 

Who, for instance, would ever 


dream that there is a veritable gold 
mine of selling information for in- 
surance agents in the statistics that 
fill the press these days about traffic 


accidents? But it’s there, believe it or 
not. 

Take, for example, the report that 
was issued by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police on the 
results of a safety test they made on 
automobiles throughout the country. 
The chiefs found that only one out of 
every three vehicles on the highways 
could meet even the minimum re- 
quirements for a safe car. Now think 
of that single fact in terms of sales- 
manship and automobile insurance. 

That prospect you have had in mind 
for automobile insurance may argue 
that his car is the one in three that is 
safe — and don’t ever attempt to 
convince him otherwise. He just won’t 
appreciate it. But what about those 
other two cars he passes every few 
minutes he is out on the highway? He 
can’t very well argue that one down 


in the face of the police chiefs’ statis- 
tics. 

Mighty few drivers will feel very 
comfortable when they realize that 
two out of every three cars they pass 
are likely to be in such poor mechani- 
cal condition that they can slip out of 
control and come bashing into the 
nearest vehicle or person in sight. 
Your client might have the safest car 
in the county, but it is just as fair 
prey to those unsafe cars as the most 
decrepit jalopy on the turnpike. 

Accidents caused by mechanical 
defects are not necessarily blamed on 
the owner and operator of such cars. 
After a crack-up it is mighty difficult 
to prove mechanical weakness be- 
cause, among other things, too many 
times the weak parts are completely 
shattered and offer no evidence of 
their previous condition. Your client 
stands just as much chance of being 
blamed as the other fellow. 

The only safe answer is automobile 
liability insurance. Of course, it won’t 
save him from the crack-up, but it will 
save him from the results of the smash, 
which many times are more costly 
than the accident itself. So take a tip 
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from the safety men. Read what they 
have to say and keep their statistics 
in mind. They’re like money in your 


pocket. 


It’s GETTING TOUGHER 


We all did a lot of whooping and 
celebrating when the war ended, and 
with good reason. But the farther we 
get away from V-J Day the more we 
are likely to realize that there were a 
few things about the war that some 
of us are likely to miss. For one thing, 
selling is going to demand much 
better salesmanship. 

Back in the war days salesmen had 
more trouble getting out of customers’ 
offices than getting into them. Buyers 
were looking desperately for some- 
thing to buy and they were loath to 
let the salesman go. There never was 
any scarcity of insurance, but never- 
the-less, the old welcome mat was out 
for insurance agents, too. Now produc- 
tion is catching up with demand and 
the agent who prospers will have to 
think up sound ways of getting in — 
and staying in — the offices of tough 
prospects. 

Charles B. Roth discusses this point 
quite ably in an article in the Cana- 
dian Underwriter, from which we quote 
below: 


salesman uses to get in and stay in. 

‘*The first and perhaps most im- 
portant of these is curiosity. If you 
introduce yourself, give the name of 
your firm, state you are interested in 
doing business with the prospect, why 
shouldn’t he make short shrift of you, 
get rid of you? 

‘But if you appeal to his curiosity 
so that he is dying to hear more, he’!1 
listen eagerly. Example: Salesman 
told prospect, I’ll bet we can save you 
$100 a month in labor costs. It will 
take me five minutes to show you 
how. Anyone is willing to gamble five 
minutes to save $1200 a year. 

“If you appeal to the motive of gain 
or pleasure, your man will listen. 

“The second key is self-interest. If 
you know something good about the 
prospect, something of which he is 
proud, he will not be anxious to get 
you out. 

“Example: Insurance salesman said 
to prospect, I am here to talk about 
your younger son John. 

**Remember just this: If you offer to 
save the prospect money, offer to 
relieve inconvenience, discomfort, or 
dissatisfaction; if you can promise to 
bring him pleasure or satisfy his pride 
or his curiosity, you can get in, you 
can stay in as long as you need to stay 
in to get his business.”’ 


te 


Lesser of Two Evils 


Mother: “Billy, if you don’t stop your running around the 
house so fast you’ll fall and hurt yourself.” 
Sonny: “But if I don’t run, mummy, I'll get hurt anyway. 


Daddy’s chasing me.” 
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GROUNDED. This boat lies in its own improvised dry- 
dock in Utsumi, Japan, where it was hurled by a giant tidal 
wave which swept the area several months ago. Although 
no casualties were reported, property damage in this 
coastal town of Wakayama prefecture was extensive. 


A Navigation 


THE NEWS | 


NEW CAREER. Jerry Nolan, blinded in the war, has found 
a niche in life which he is well qualified to fill. His power- 
ful physique and the sensitive touch he has developed 
since he became blind make him excellently equipped for 
his newly-chosen career in physical therapy. 


LONG WAY UP. Those pinpoints near the center 
are men, standing on the world’s largest overhead 
traveling crane, being erected in San Francisco. It 
will be capable of hoisting 1,000,000 pounds, which 
will speed repair or modernization of ships. 


N PICTURES 


‘Personalities WV 


PRESSMEN. L. to r., C. N. Memmott, president, 
Utah Press Association; H. C. Barrows, past presi- 
dent, and H. K. Philips, of Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, who spoke to the group 
about highway safety campaigns of this organization. 





COME RIGHT IN! It will take a lot of work to repair the wall of ALL THAT’S LEFT. One person was kille 
this filling station, smashed when a semi-trailer truck hit a car and __ the car in which all three were riding cra 
careened to a stop with its cab thrust unceremoniously into the sta- Bridge and Crossbay Boulevard in Jamaid 
tion’s interior. Although it must have been a shock, the occupants _ scene of the tragedy, which stands out sta 
of the station were not injured, nor was the truck driver. is grim evidence of the force of the impad 


A Accident- 
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FINDING THE BUMPS. In an effort to improve the nation’s highways, the Public Roads 
Administration has been conducting extensive researches and building roads to meet proper 
specifications. One of its developments is this road roughness indicator, which measures fre- 
quency and intensity of bumps in a given mile. A comparison of these findings with those of a 
year ago enables experts to estimate when the road will need further repairs. 
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others suffered serious injuries when 

heavy steel girder on North Channel coffee he was drinking in a nearby restaurant when his car was crushed by 
land. Here a bystander examines the an oil truck after it collided with a tractor-trailer. The truck, which virtu- 
ight. The disemboweled automobile ally sat on the car, poured its load of hundreds of gallons of linseed oil into 


the street, but no one, fortunately, was injured. 


PaneruRES 


IR. Lipsett, president of the 
, stands beside one of the 
pon drivers the need for 
dicate no fatal accidents; a 
motor accident death. 


Road Safety VW 


DRIVE-IN SAFETY. Evanston, Ill., the city with the safest streets of any compara- 
tively sized American community, has an answer to the worn-car problem. Every six 
months, or oftener, each Evanston vehicle is required by ordinance to pass through 
this Quonset inspection station, where, after passing six tests, it receives a wind- 
shield sticker. Faulty vehicles are immediately ruled off the streets. 











CLOSE. This soldier thanks his guardian angel for TELESCOPED. Believe it or not, that heap of crushed metal 
steering him into a lucky seat in the train. When it is a car, folded into a space three feet wide by a freight train 
derailed, a piece of rail pierced the side of the whose bulk looms at the right. Even harder to believe is the 
coach and, deadly sharp, passed through the seat fact that the driver was only slightly injured, although 
directly in front of him — which was empty. pinned by his feet in the car for three hours. : 


A Railroad 


_ THE NEWS IN PICTURES — 


Miscellaneous V 


SOLO FLIGHT. This empty plane was treated to a joy ride BEAUTY PLUS. Recent hotel fires have induced 
by a capricious windstorm which lifted it up and carried it this one to renovate its lobby and rooms with 
over 200 yards. Then, growing tired of its burden, the wind safer materials. In addition to pictured uphol- 
tossed it casually into the front yard of a farmhouse, where it stery, wallpaper and drapes are obtainable which 
lies on its crumpled nose, and abandoned it. are attractive, easily cleaned and fire-resistant. 









































* Satisfied customers are still 
an agency’s best advertise- 
ment and top the insurance 
man’s list of new policy 
prospects 


Highways to Agency Success 


T HAS BEEN OUR experience that, 
I in order for an agency to grow 
and make a profit, a certain por- 
tion of time each month must be 
devoted to the writing of new busi- 
ness, as well as to placing renewals 
and servicing business already on 
the books. In order to do this, of 
course, the first step is the securing 
of prospects. We are outlining be- 
low some of the methods that we 
have found effective in securing 
prospects and in making them 
satisfied customers of our office. 

First on our list of prospects, 
we would name our own policy- 
holders. Not only are they pros- 
pects themselves, but we also find 
them a good source for new pros- 
pects, for if they are pleased with 
the service you have given them, 
they will invariably call you to tell 
you about someone who is in need 
of insurance. Then, like all other 
agents, we secure prospects by 
personal contacts through civic 


and social activities. We have 
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never had much trouble in getting 
prospects, but the thing that is 
important is to properly follow 
through and make the sale. Our 
methods along this line are as 
follows: 

If a new coverage or a 
policy comes out which we think is 
attractive, the first thing we do is 
to go over our records and pick 
out from our own policyholders 
the ones that we feel should have 
this new protection. We make a 
list of these and analyze each case 
thoroughly, applying what you 
might call the. process of elimina- 
tion. Then when we have our 
prospects lined up, the next thing 
is to make a thorough study of the 
new coverage, so that we are able 
to answer any questions that might 
be asked, as well as explain the 
new coverage in simple terms. In 
other words, you want to know 


new 
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what you are selling before you 
start out, for if you don’t know, 
your prospect will discover this 
immediately and you will not 
make many sales. If you should 
get stumped on a question that 
you are unable to answer, be per- 
fectly frank with your prospect 
and tell him that you will look it 
up, but if you study your coverage 
sufficiently before you start out, 
you will find that you can answer 
most questions in such a way as to 
convince your prospect that you 
know what you are talking about. 
Never let him get the impression 
that you are not thoroughly fa- 
miliar with what you are trying 
to sell him. 


ADVERTISING 


After we have prepared our 
list of prospects, and made a thor- 
ough study of the coverage in- 
volved, we usually run an ad or 
two in the local newspaper, de- 
signed to arouse the interest of the 
public in the certain type of policy 
that we intend to sell. We some- 
times make use of company litera- 
ture and circularize our list of 
prospects by mail. Then comes the 
most important step — the follow- 
up with a personal call. Unless 
this is done, you cannot hope to 
reap the full benefit of your ad- 
vertising. Advertising stimulates 
interest, but nine times out of ten 
the sale is made only as a result of 
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a personal contact. When we use 
the method outlined above, our 
percentage of sales to prospects 
called on is at least 50 percent. 


Fre_p MEN HELP 


Along this same line, we feel 
that many agents make the mis- 
take of not properly utilizing the 
facilities offered them by the com- 
panies they represent in producing 
new business. If a company offers 
to help us develop certain lines of 
business by furnishing us a field 
man, we are eager to take ad- 
vantage of their help. We have 
been very pleased with the results 
obtained in this way. We feel that 
special agents can be a great deal 
of assistance in developing busi- 
ness if the agents will take advan- 
tage of their services, but in order 
to do this, definite plans must be 
made and followed through. For 
example, one of our companies 
recently offered to assist us in put- 
ting on a personal property floater 
campaign by furnishing a field 
man to assist us in selling this 
policy. They also furnished us 
with folders or circulars to be sent 
to our prospects. The first thing 
we did was to go through our 
records and select the names of 
people on our books that we felt 
would be interested in this cover- 
age. We had a card made out on 
each prospect, and on this card 
we showed the record of all the 
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insurance we had on their per- 
sonal property. Then we used the 
process of elimination and re- 
duced the number of prospects, 
and after sending the circulars and 
running two successive ads in our 
local newspaper, we immediately 
followed through with personal 
calls and de- 
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payments coverage to improve the 
assured’s protection and at the 
same time keep our premiums 
somewhat in line with what they 
had been. We found that by call- 
ing this to the attention of our 
policyholders, we are able to sell 
medical payments to about 95 

percent of them. 





veloped some 
$1,200 in new 
premiums in less 
than a _ week’s 
time. This again 
proves that if 
you analyze 
your prospects 


before you make 
the call, it is 


much easier to 
make the sale. 
Every month 
when our re- 
newals come up, 
we go over each 
assured’s  busi- 
ness, and if we 
have reasons to 
believe that we 
can improve or add any coverage, 
we contact him. The results that 
we are having on this method are 
amazing, as we have been able 
to increase our renewal business at 
least a third during the past two 
or three years. When the auto- 
mobile rates were reduced as a 
result of gasoline rationing, we 
took advantage of the medical 
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. . . detailed service 


Also, on renewal 
policiesondwell- 
ings, mercan- 
tile buildings, 
etc., we call to 
the attention of 
our assureds 
that we can im- 
prove their pro- 
tection by writ- 
ing extended 
coverage instead 
of regular tor- 
nado insurance, 
thus giving them 
better coverage 
and increasing 
our premium 
volume to some 
extent. 
Another method we are now 
using to increase our business is 
calling to the attention of our 
policyholders the increase in val- 
ues of buildings, especially where 
the coinsurance clause is attached. 
We have had some very nice in- 
creases since we started this, and 
we intend to call this to the atten- 
tion of all owners of mercantile 
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buildings that we insure, which 
will at least give them an oppor- 
tunity to increase their insurance 
if they desire to do so. 


CONFIDENCE 


We find that one of the most 
important assets an insurance 
agency can have, which con- 
tributes to a great extent in de- 
veloping new business, is the con- 
fidence of policyholders and the 
general public as to its honesty, 
integrity, and knowledge of in- 
surance. Of course there is no way 
to measure the new business se- 
cured because of these factors. In 
order to merit this confidence, it 
is necessary that an agent keep 
himself informed so that he can 
intelligently discuss and explain 
any phase of insurance. This 
means, of course, that he must 
spend some time in studying, must 
keep himself familiar with rate 
changes, new coverages and policy 
forms, etc. As proof that it pays to 
take advantage of all new cov- 
erages and new forms, during 
the disastrous flood which struck 
Paducah in 1937, we were able 
to pay every flood loss on au- 
tomobiles because of the fact that 
we had written the comprehen- 
sive coverage for all our auto- 
mobile policyholders who formerly 
carried fire and theft only, as 
soon as this new coverage became 
available. 
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In conclusion, we would say 
that one of the most important 
factors in the success of any 
agency is the service given your 
policyholders; not only on losses, 
but on transfers, collections, and 
the smallest details that come over 
the counter. Too much cannot be 
said about the handling of losses, 
for when a customer has a loss, you 
have your best opportunity to 
demonstrate to him the value. of 
insurance and the advantage of 
dealing with an agency that will 
give him a prompt, fair settlement. 
Nor would we minimize the value 
of trained office personnel, which 
can contribute so much to the 
success of an agency. If a person 
calls at your office and is greeted 
with a smile, is treated with con- 
sideration and courtesy and the 
matter on which he is calling is 
given prompt attention, he is made 
to know that his insurance is in 
good hands. The same principle 
of tact and courtesy should apply 
to calls coming in over the tele- 
phone, and in the collection of 
accounts. All of these things are 
important and contribute in a 
large way to the success of any 
insurance agency. 


AGENTS HAvE ADVANTAGES 


Just as a footnote, we might 
mention an article which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, en- 
titled ““The Store that Buys Your 
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Troubles.” This was a good ad- 
vertisement for the direct writing 
company, but at the same time it 
gave the stock company agents a 
grand opportunity to let the public 
know that they have been operat- 
ing “Stores that Buy Your Trou- 
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bles” for a number of years. There 
was nothing new in this article 
that we did not already know and 
we have many advantages over 
the type of insurance store as re- 
ferred to in the article. It is up to 
us to take advantage of it. 











‘Remember, dear, what I said he'd do if I asked for a raise?” 





Court “Decisions XXI 
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Liability of Storekeeper — A woman cus- 
tomer in a department store was about to 
descend a stairway in the store when 
her heel caught on a metal strip on the 
top step, causing her to fall and roll 
down the stairs and sustain injuries. The 
strip projected about an eighth of an 
inch above the floor. Her husband sued 
the store owner to recover for his wife’s 
injuries and was awarded $1,000 dam- 
ages by the jury. The defendant claimed 
that it should not be charged with 
negligence because the projection of the 
metal strip was so slight, but the appel- 
late court held that that very fact was 
the thing that may have rendered it all 
the more dangerous. The judgment was 
affirmed. (Haverkost v. Sears Roebuck 
& Company (Missouri 1946) 193 S. W. 
2d 357.) 


Liability of Bottlry — A man entered a 
restaurant, ordered a sandwich, and 
while waiting, took a bottle of soda from 
a service box, removed the cap and 
started to drink from the bottle. He had 
drunk about half the contents and taken 
a bite of the sandwich when he became 
sick. It was then discovered that the 
bottle contained a dead mouse. The man 
was nauseated and unable to eat for 
four or five days. He brought suit 
against the bottler of the soda and, 
although he had a previous record of 


stomach trouble and medical and 
surgical care for ulcers, the jury awarded 
him $2,000, which sum was reduced by 
the court to $750. The appellate court 
affirmed the judgment. (Bottling Works 
v. Catron (Maryland 1946) 46 A. 2d 
303.) 
yryr 


Liability of Landlord — A tenant in an 
apartment house was injured when she 
fell over a milk bottle on an uncovered 
and unlighted outside stairway by which 
she was returning to the building at 
night. She brought suit against her 
landlord and the jury returned a verdict 
in her favor. The appellate court 
affirmed the judgment. (Kay v. Cain 
(District of Columbia 1946) 154 F. 
2d 305.) 
yr? 


Liability for Dog Bite— A 3% year old 
child was attacked by a dog and injured. 
The child’s mother brought suit against 
the husband and wife whom she alleged 
owned the dog. The jury returned a 
verdict for $2,200 in favor of the minor 
and for $8,550 in favor of the mother 
for loss of the child’s future expected 
earnings as a model. Although the 
defendants contended that the verdict 
was excessive, the appellate court 
affirmed the judgment as against the 
husband. (Reid v. Nelson (U.S. 1946) 
154 F, 2d 724.) 





¢ The National Conservation 
Bureau’s library serves as 
an extensive and well- 
stocked clearing house of 
accurate information 
about insurable items 


Our “Information Please” 


NE OF THE SERVICES of the Na- 
O tional Conservation Bureau 
is to supply accident-prevention 
information to the member com- 
panies of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, 


because the whole structure of 


the insurance business is based 
upon an analysis of accurate 
information about insurable items. 
This information is compiled 
and evaluated before an estimate 
of the degree of risk is established. 
Naturally, since the area of in- 
surance coverage is so wide and 
so varied, especially for stock 
casualty companies, a clearing 
house of pertinent information 
is a necessary function. This 
clearing house, for want of a more 
precise title, is called the Library. 

It is an obvious fact that the 
proper analysis of information, 
both current and dated, has 
changed the complexion of the 
business and social world. If stock 
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casualty insurance had been a 
well established business at the 
time of W. Shakespeare, The Mer- 
chant of Venice would not have been 
written; or, if it had, Shylock 
would very probably have been 
carrying a comfortable policy in 
the pocket of his doublet instead 
of a big, sharp knife. 

In Shakespeare’s time, the most 
effective guarantee against the 
quadruple threat of conquest, 
slaughter, famine and death which 
were the famed Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse were a draw- 
bridge and moat, or a suit of 
armor, or a dagger and cross- 
bow. The misfortunes of life were 
inevitable; there was no force 
strong enough to combat them. 
The only thing that poor, simple 
medieval people could do was to 
surround themselves with some 
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sort of protection for their homes, 
their properties, and their persons 
— which is, for all practical pur- 
poses, what we do this very day. 
The major difference is that al- 
though the Four Horsemen of 
today are supercharged, by com- 
parison, the modern instruments 
of protection are far more depend- 
able and effective. 


MOobDERN PROTECTION 


Among all the instruments of 
protection, the most widely used, 
by far, is the ordinary insurance 
policy. 

Now, the question naturally 
arises in the mind of every respon- 
sible prospect who is on the verge 


of handing over a check or cash in 
return for a policy, “Just what am 
I buying? Is this protection that I 
am buying, something that is good 
and dependable; and if it is, what 
quality in it makes it good and 
dependable?” The answer lies in 
the fact that a high degree of cer- 
tainty has been developed in the 
calculation of accident frequency as 
well as its intensity. This is the re- 
sult of a long and continuing study 
in the field of accidental loss. ‘The 
technicians in this field have nar- 
rowed the margin of chance to a 
minimum and they have estab- 
lished the cost price per person for 
permanent protection. 

Naturally, this study is based on 
every activity which involves a 
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risk affecting the property or the 
person of the insured individual. 
This means that full up-to-the- 
minute information concerning all 
areas covered by insurance poli- 
cies must be available at a few 
moments’ notice. 


A CLEARING House 

This brings up the necessity for 
a clearing house on accident pre- 
vention information. This is a 
function of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau because, in its capa- 
city as the accident prevention 
division of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, it 
must act on this subject as an 
authority and, in addition, be 
ready to give continuing service 
to any one of the Association’s 
member companies. 

There are five distinct depart- 
ments in the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, and each one of them 
must speak in an authoritative 
manner about its particular phase 
of safety. The library includes in- 
formation for each department 
and, since the incoming requests 
mount up to about 400 items 
every month, radio’s “Informa- 
tion Please” ranks as an ineffec- 
tual outsider as compared with 
the library service. 

Now, for example, if you are an 
insurance agent and you want to 
know how many deaths were 
caused by automobiles in the state 





OUR “INFORMATION PLEASE” 


Miss Pike, background, with Bett 


of Oregon in August of 1942, the 
librarian will tell you to wait a 
minute and she’ll look up the in- 
formation and have it bouncing 
back to you in no time at all. It 
may be that you want to know 
about pedestrian fatalities in Jer- 
sey — the figures are all there. 


Saves “Waste Motion” 


The campaigns for street and 
highway safety which are the 
beneficial offspring of the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Conference which 
was held last year, are being 
planned and executed in almost 


Tarsitana (left) and Lucy Gardner 


every state in’ the Union. As a 
matter of fact, the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives is 
in what might soon be the nation’s 
largest cooperative press campaign 
for highway safety that the nation 
has ever experienced, and in line 
with this the committees are on 
the lookout for expert advice. 
This is where the traffic division 
of the library is invaluable. Why? 
Because it can save the campaign’s 
directors an incredible amount of 
waste motion. For example, the 
local safety units might say, “Let’s 
crack down on the dangers of 
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bicycle riding on the highway.” 
The National Conservation Bu- 
reau advises that this is a very 
laudable thing, but why not di- 
rect the efforts where the deaths 
and injuries really occur? Bicycles 
only account for a very small per- 
centage of accidents and can be 
supervised in the school and at 
home. But — the library says — 
here are the facts and figures on 
traffic deaths in your own com- 
munity. Study them out. Give 
them some serious thought — and 
then you’ll change your plans so 
that the campaign will be directed 
toward the places where it is most 
needed: to the pedestrians, the 
speeders and the drunken drivers. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 


Since the aim of the National 
Conservation Bureau is to profes- 
sionalize, so to speak, every time a 
safety effort is brought to its atten- 
tion the Bureau will, upon re- 
quest, go just a little bit beyond 
the mere function of answering 
straight questions. It will refer 
questions to the department which 
covers the particular subject, and 
in that way it makes professional 
advice available. 

Of course, traffic safety is only 
one phase of it. How about the 
elevators that every urbanite rides 
in without a second thought of 
apprehension? There are so many 
laws governing the operation and 
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construction of elevators that a 
separate committee on elevator 
regulations has been set up which 
assists the National Conservation 
Bureau in this highly complex set 
of specifications which keep the 
vertical commuters of the nation’s 
high buildings safe from harm. 
The rules are on tap and the 
librarian only needs a clearly de- 
fined question to give a rapid 
answer. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Then, of course, there is the 
industrial safety division. Restau- 
rants, hotels, factories, and all 
the attendant activities that are 
touched upon in an ordinary 
working day are governed by laws 
which are calculated to keep the 
worker safe. 

In hospitals, where cleanliness 
and efficiency are of prime con- 
cern, the questions of the proper 
handling of medicines, of glass 
tubes, how to wheel a patient are 
part of the “know how’ that 
every hospital superintendent must 
keep before the staff. The library 
advises that the National Con- 
servation Bureau has instruction 
booklets on this very thing. And 
may they have one? Certainly. 


Just give us your name and ad- 


dress, or contact your insurance 
company, and they’ll send you all 
you want of them. 

This service doesn’t apply to 
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hospitals alone, it is a specimen 
example for almost any one of the 
standard businesses. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


The Conservation Bureau’s num- 
ber one project comes in for a lot 
of play when the latest develop- 
ments of driver education are tab- 
ulated and made known to edu- 
cators everywhere. The Bureau is 
interested in seeing that every 
high school in the United States 
teaches a course in driver educa- 
tion. Naturally, the city and school 
administrators see the value of 
such a program but, very wisely, 
they want to know what has been 
done along that line. How many 
schools are teaching driver edu- 
cation? Do they use dual control 
cars? Or any cars at all? And how 
many accidents has it cut out? 

The answers to these questions 
are forthcoming immediately, with 
charts showing the effect of driver 
education, in states where it is 
employed, as compared to those 
states which have not yet adopted 
it. The figures on. the program in 
Delaware, for example, are so 
outstanding that the school ad- 
ministrator who reads them will 
be bound to feel far behind the 
times if he does not have a course 
in driver education in his own 
school. 

Have you written insurance for 
the owner of a fleet of trucks? 


OUR “INFORMATION PLEASE” 45 


Maybe you want to know how to 
keep the accidents down to a mini- 
mum. A simple call does the trick. 
It happens every day and it goes 
something like this: “‘Hello — er 
—have you got something on 
safety for truck drivers? My name 
is Joseph L. Boloney and I want to 
know something about how to 
give some safety. instructions to 
the drivers of our big trucks. 
We’ve been having too many 
accidents lately.” 

The answer is quick. The library 
says: “‘Are you familiar with our 
Bus and Truck Driver’s Rule 
Book? We’ll be glad to send you a 
copy. When you get it, call us up 
if there is anything more we can 
do for you.” 


A ConsuLTInG SERVICE 


It would take a catalogue about 
a foot thick to go through the list 
of items that the library has at its 
disposal, but like every specialized 
organization, it must do more 
than give the cold facts. In the 
field of safety, the Conservation 
Bureau is something like a con 
sulting physician. It is one thing 
to say, for example, that trans- 
porting liquefied petroleum gas is 
a very dangerous occupation, and 
that so many were killed and so 
many were injured in that work 
during the past year. But the li- 
brary steps into its advisory capa- 
city, when it turns the questioner 
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over to the head of the department 
which knows all about such things. 
Liquefied petroleum gas? Why, of 
course! We have a whole series of 
publications on this subject. 

It’s a far cry from petroleum gas 
to a snake bite. But snake bites 
can cause a lot of sickness and 
even death in some parts of the 
country. And furthermore; when 
you see the number of boys and 
girls who go to summer camp 
every year, you can guess what a 
holiday it is for serpents who 
don’t like humans! Insurance for 
summer camps must carry a 
knowledge of such things as these, 
together with pure drinking water 


es 


Modern Definitions 


and first aid methods. One of the 
standard snake bite kits is a good 
thing for an agent to know about 
because it might save the expense 
of a long session in the hospital. 
The library will tell you all about 
that. 

And that’s how and why the 
library works. Machine guards, 
refrigeration, silicosis, motor vehi- 
cle inspection, marine industry, 
lice prevention, poison gases, der- 
matitis, carbon water explosions, 
and — I’m afraid you'll have to 
pardon me now; someone just 
called up and wants to know about 
an occupational disease connected 
with tetrochloroparobenzoquinone! 


Committee — A group that keeps minutes but wastes hours. 
Firmness — An admirable quality in ourselves and pure stub- 


bornness in other people. 


Infant prodigy — Small child with highly imaginative parents. 
In-law — The one law you can’t flout. 


Foint account — A bank account in which a husband deposits 
money and his wife draws it out. 

Philosophy — The system of being unhappy intelligently. 

Advice — What man gives when he’s too old to set a bad example. 

Average girl — One who thinks she is “‘above the average.” 

Philosopher — A person who always knows what to do until it 
happens to him. 

Parking lot— A place where you leave your car to have dents 
made in fenders. 

Neatness — the one good thing about being bald. 

Night club — An ash tray with music. — Fireman’s Fund Record 
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SECTION 





ECAUSE accidents and damage 
ct by boiler explosions 
result in costly loss in production, 
Mr. Kerrigan discusses here the 
importance of boiler inspection 
and engineering. Since this sub- 
ject is a very technical one, the 
article will be run in two issues. 
The first part appears herewith. 
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DY SECTION 


Boiler & Machinery Insurance 


OILER and machinery insur- 
B ance is a term with which the 
trade generally has become famil- 
iar. However, a much more de- 
scriptive title would be “boiler 
and machinery inspection and in- 
surance,” with all the emphasis 
possible on the word “‘inspection.” 
This is primarily an engineering 
service and not merely an insur- 
ance policy. It differs from all 
other insurance (with the possible 
exception of elevator liability in- 
surance) in the extent to which 
emphasis is placed on accident 
prevention, It expends every ef- 
fort, through the medium of 
trained inspectors, with an engi- 
neering organization behind these 
inspectors, to prevent accidents, 
thus preventing loss to the physical 
equipment, and subsequent loss of 
production which would neces- 
sarily result from such accidents. 

To further stress the importance 
of the inspection or engineering 
feature of the coverage let us go 
back to the beginning of what we 
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know today as boiler and ma- 
chinery insurance. 

In 1860 a group of engineers in 
Hartford, Conn., members of the 
Polytechnic Club, met to investi- 
gate the question of boiler explo- 
sions. Steam pressures in use at 
that time had increased to a maxi- 
mum of 100 pounds per square 
inch and disastrous explosions 
were occurring with sufficient fre- 
quency as to create alarm among 
steam users. 

At that time the public in gen- 
eral looked on these explosions as 
being of somewhat mysterious 
origin, and many fantastic theories 
were advanced in explanation. 
These engineers decided to in- 
vestigate boiler explosions and 
from their findings they concluded 
that most explosions were due to 
very definite conditions or defects 
which could be detected in the 
incipient stages by men trained for 
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that work. Their study of means 
for detecting accident-producing 
conditions was so fruitful that they 
reached the conclusion that they 
could establish a regular inspec- 
tion service along these lines and 
could, for a small additional 
charge, guarantee their inspection 
service by affording insurance 
against loss up to such limit of loss 
as the client chose to select. The 
first policy affording such protec- 
tion was issued in February, 1867. 

An effective engineering service 
that would tend to prevent acci- 
dents was the primary thought 
when these engineers concluded 
their study of this problem back in 
the Eighteen-Sixties, and with the 
advent of larger and more varied 
types of units to the insurable list, 
it is of even greater importance 
today; so important, in fact, that 
a large portion of the premium 
dollar is expended for the engi- 
neering service in an effort to pre- 
vent costly failures. 


COVERAGE EXTENDED 


In following the growth of this 
form of protection, we find that 
before the turn of the century this 
coverage which had been afforded 
on boilers was extended to include 
many other kinds of pressure ves- 
sels which were subject to pressure 
of steam, air, gas, water or other 
liquid and which, it was found, 
presented hazards similar to those 


of boilers. As the business devel- 
oped, improved means for the 
prevention of accidents and the 
reduction of losses were devised. 
Consideration was then given to 
the application of the underlying 
idea of accident prevention to cer- 
tain power plant equipment other 
than pressure vessels. 

One hazard in operation that 
was frequently encountered, was 
that caused by the bursting or ex- 
plosion of flywheels, and coverage 
against this was first afforded in 
1901 under the classification of 
flywheel insurance. This form of 
protection represented the begin- 
ning of what later became known 
as machinery insurance. 

When steam turbines came in 
use, the need for inspection and 
insurance of such power machines 
became apparent after a few seri- 
ous accidents had occurred. A 
study was made and it was de- 
cided that the existing forms for 
boiler insurance and flywheel in- 
surance could be combined and 
made to apply to turbines. The re- 
sultant coverage protected against 
the explosion of the parts of the 
turbine that were subject to steam 
pressure and against the disrup- 
tion of certain rotating parts of the 
unit. This form of protection was 
later supplemented by optional 
coverages for steam turbines, but 
the original idea for the basic 
coverage as referred to above is 
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continued even today in the option 
known as explosion coverage. 


SUBSEQUENT STEPS 


After flywheel insurance and 
turbine explosion coverage, the 
next step in the development of 
the machinery line was to satisfy 
the demand of the insuring public 
for more complete protection in 
connection with the engines on 
which flywheels were mounted. 
Owners of such machines were not 
satisfied with coverage which pro- 
tected only against bursting of the 
flywheels; they wanted inspection 
and insurance of the entire ma- 
chine. Accordingly, engine break- 
down- insurance was made avail- 
able in 1919, applying not only 
on steam engines, but also to in- 
ternal combustion engines, recipro- 
cating pumps and compressors. 

Soon afterward a demand arose 
for the inspection and insurance of 
electrical machines. Owners de- 
sired this type of protection on 
complete units used for the gen- 
eration of power, consisting of 
steam engines, or turbines, to- 
gether with the electric generators 
mounted on their main shafts. 
Electrical machinery insurance 
was therefore inaugurated in 1922 
covering not only electric genera- 
tors but other types of electrical 
machines as well, such as electric 
motors, transformers, rotary con- 
verters and switchboards. Follow- 
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ing the adoption of electrical ma- 
chinery insurance, the broader 
form of breakdown insurance for 
turbine generators naturally de- 
veloped, and such coverage was 
made available in 1925. 


‘*ENGINEERING INSURANCE”’ 


Flywheel insurance, engine 
breakdown insurance, turbine in- 
surance and electrical machinery 
insurance were developed origi- 
nally as separate lines, but in 1928 
they were combined under the 
general classification of machinery 
insurance. Other forms of cover- 
age, both for machinery and pres- 
sure vessels, have been added from 
time to time, and the line today 
embraces a wide range of protec- 
tion available to users of such 
equipment. This is why in recent 
years these two lines of insurance, 
boiler and machinery, have been 
referred to as “engineering insur- 
ance,” and this term is quite 
descriptive of the business. 

Many new coverages have been 
introduced in the last 20 years, 
and trends toward comprehensive 
coverage that have been evident 
in many lines of insurance have 
likewise appeared in the boiler 
and machinery field. The inspec- 
tion service which accompanies 
the machinery policy plays a very 
important part, not alone in selling 
the coverage, but in continuing its 
desirability to the assured. 
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In order to obtain a clearer 
picture of a boiler and machinery 
risk, the functions of the individual 
types of object, their importance 
to the production of the plant, the 
hazards pertaining to each and the 
results of accidents common to 
these individual units, let us as- 
sume that we 
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are directly connected to electric 
generators which furnish light to 
the plant and power to electric 
motors throughout the mill. The 
motors, in turn, drive individual 
units which play an important 
part in the processing of the prod- 
uct. The steam-driven air com- 

pressors are used 





are visiting a 
manufacturing 
plant for the 
purpose of sur- 
veying their 
boiler and ma- 
chinery equip- 
ment. 

Having ar- 
rived at the 
plant and con- 
tacted the engi- 
neer, we will 
start to trace 
their operations 
from the source 
of their steam 
power — the 
boiler room. 
We find that 
the steam generated in the boilers 
is used to drive steam engines, 
steam turbines, air compressors 
and ammonia compressors. Trac- 
ing the operations further, we find 
that the steam engines are used to 
drive pulley wheels which are 
mounted on line shafts and from 
which the various processing units 
are operated. The steam turbines 
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. not merely a policy 


to furnish com- 
pressed air for 
the operation 
of various ma- 
chines, and also 
for spraying the 
product during 
its processing. 
The ammonia 
compressors fur- 
nish refrigerant 
to the cold stor- 
age rooms in 
which the prod- 
uct must be 
kept at a cer- 
tain specified 
temperature 
over a definite 
period of time. 





Att Can BE CovERED 


All of these objects, the steam 
boilers, the steam engines, the 
pulley wheels on the shafting, the 
shafting itself, the steam turbines, 
the electric generators, the air 
compressors, the air tanks oper- 
ating with these compressors, the 
ammonia compressors, and the 
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refrigerating system connected 
thereto, as well as the electric 
motors — can be covered under a 
boiler and machinery policy. 

In addition to the damage and 
destruction of property or product 
that might result from an accident 
to some of this equipment, we are 
also impressed by our survey of the 
importance of each class of objects 
as regards its effect on the produc- 
tion of the plant. A major boiler 
accident would, of course, result 
in a complete shutdown. An acci- 
dent to the steam engine would 
mean a stoppage of units feeding 
off the line shaft driven by that 
engine. The explosion or breaking 
of a driving or receiving pulley 
wheel or the line shaft would, of 
course, have the same effect. An 
accident to a turbine or an electric 
generator would result in a lack of 
light throughout the plant; but 
more important still, a lack of 
electric current on which the 
motors depend for their power. 
An accident to an air compressor, 
air tank or air piping would result 
in a lack of air for spraying pur- 
poses, which is necessary in proc- 
essing, and would also cause a 
stoppage of those units operated 
by compressed air. An accident to 
the ammonia compressors or the 
refrigerating system which con- 
sists of the pipes, coils, receivers 
and condensors, would result in a 
lack of refrigerant, and a subse- 
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quent rise in the temperature. of 
the cold storage rooms, which in 
turn would cause a spoilage of 
that product undergoing that par- 
ticular phase of the treatment, and 
either a piling up of the product 
ready for storage, or cessation of 
operations until repairs could be 
made and the product could re- 
sume its normal course through 
the cold rooms. 

I believe you will agree that the 
importance of these objects is 
established; so our next step is to 
consider the possibility of acci- 
dent as represented by each. 


AccIDENT HAZARDS 


The boilers, the air tanks and 
the refrigerating system present a 
serious explosion hazard. Such ob- 
jects can lay waste thousands of 
dollars worth of property. 

We know that each of the steam 
engines has mounted on its shaft 
a flywheel, measuring anywhere 
from 12 to 20 feet in diameter, 
and weighing between ten and 20 
tons. Despite the fact that experi- 
ence has taught us the tremendous 
energy and destructive force con- 
fined in a wheel of such size, close 
proximity to it instills in us more 
than ever a fear of the disastrous 
results that might follow an ex- 
plosion of one of these wheels, 
particularly in view of the fact 
that in direct alignment with 
these wheels are thousands of dol- 
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The explosion of this hot blast boiler killed one man, injured seven and wrecked 
the building 


lars worth of property and equip- 
ment. Therefore, there is no ques- 
tion whatever as to the necessity, 
rather than the desirability, of in- 
suring the wheels of these engines, 
which can be done without in- 
cluding any other part of the en- 
gine. However, we realize also 
that there are other hazards as re- 


gards the engine itself which de- 


serve serious consideration. We 
know that the cylinder can ex- 
plode, which in itself, regardless 
of the damage to other property 
that might result, represents a 
costly repair job. We also know 
that a bearing may burn out, a 
shaft may become distorted or de- 
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formed, or, on the other hand, any 
part of the engine may break. 


ADDITIONAL RIsks 


The steam turbines are docile, 
productive workers only so long 
as the harness holds their energy 
securely in restraint. When the 
harness snaps, which happens 
when least expected, the machine 
is instantly transformed into a 
destructive giant that spares noth- 
ing lying in its path. A turbine 
wreck is always a costly accident. 
The unit itself represents a serious 
financial outlay, in addition to 
which the destruction of surround- 
ing property resulting from an ex- 
plosion of a turbine very often 
reaches catastrophic proportions. 
A boiler or flywheel explosion is 
the only type of industrial accident 
that compares with it in this re- 
spect. In the case of a steam tur- 
bine, there is also a hazard other 
than explosion which is ever pres- 
ent, and this is the breaking of a 
part, the burnout of a bearing, the 
distortion of a shaft and the strip- 
ping of blades, the latter a rather 
frequent happening and a most 
costly repair job. 

The air compressors and the 
ammonia compressors are like ob- 
jects, in that they represent both 
the explosive and the breakdown 
hazard. In the case of the am- 
monia compressors, we have the 
added hazard of ammonia fumes 
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being released and seriously dam- 
aging or destroying equipment or 
product, not to speak of the loss 
in value of the ammonia released, 
which in itself is a costly item. 
Electric generators represent 
almost exclusively a breakdown 
hazard, with a rather remote pos- 
sibility of the explosion of the 
rotor. The burnout of a bearing, 
broken insulation, the distortion 
of a shaft, or a broken part, are 
the accidents most prevalent 
among objects of this type. 
Electric motors represent the 
same type of hazard as the electric 
generators. However, the motors 
used throughout the mill for the 
operation of individual units are 
much smaller in capacity, and 
therefore much less costly to re- 
place, and much less important 
from the viewpoint of production. 
Pulley wheels, like flywheels, 
present the possibility of breaking, 
or the explosion of the wheel 
which might result in damage or 
destruction to surrounding prop- 
erty. 
The shafting represents a break- 
age hazard. 


Wuy AccIDENTs Occur 


At this point the thought prob- 
ably arises as to why these disas- 
trous accidents occur. We have 
been referring to the explosion of 
a boiler, or an air tank, the ex- 
plosion of a flywheel; of the cylin- 
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der of a steam engine, of a turbine, 
which incidentally might be the 
explosion of the unit as the result 
of excessive steam pressure, or the 
explosion of the rotor; the explo- 
sion of an air or ammonia com- 
pressor, the explosion of a refrig- 
erating system. Just why should 
these hazards prevail? Equipment 
such as this is manufactured by 
reputable concerns who certainly 
realize the stress and strain of 
normal operation, and who build 
the units to withstand such condi- 
tions. That is true. As the boiler 
manufacturer places a safety valve 
on the boiler which is designed to 
relieve the pressure when some 
abnormal condition tends to drive 
it above the normal operating 
point, so do engine and turbine 
manufacturers provide safety de- 
vices, comparable to the safety 
valve on a boiler, and known as 
governors. These devices are de- 
signed to check the flow of steam 
to the unit should an emergency 
arise. However, like the safety 
valve, they are mechanical de- 
vices, and therefore subject to 
failure. 

Despite the very best care and 
maintenance, these devices go 
wrong and overspeed of the unit 
results. Some idea can be had as 
to the impossibility of checking 
this condition once it occurs, from 
the fact that actual tests have 
proved, in the case of the steam 
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engine, that between the time the 
load is lost and the governor fails 
to act, it takes but from nine to 11 
seconds for the engine to speed to 
destruction. In the case of a steam 
turbine, this interval is reduced to 
between three and four seconds — 
hardly time to think, let alone to 
act. The rotor of the turbine, 
which is another source of worry, 
can explode without an over- 
speeding of the unit. Severe vibra- 
tions brought on by sudden un- 
balance may cause complete dem- 
olition of the unit. 


EXPLOSIONS 


The flywheel of an engine or a 
pulley wheel, due to centrifugal 
force, is endeavoring every mo- 
ment and in every inch of the 
wheel to run in a straight line — 
actually fighting to loose its bonds, 
fighting against doing the very 
thing it must do to perform its 
normal functions and to maintain 
the safety of the plant; and, once 
released from its load, it is beyond 
restraint. Despite the fact that 
they are built along the lines of 
modern engineering safety, the 
pent-up energy is too much for the 
strength of the wheels to withstand. 
The fact that a doubling of the 
speed of such a wheel will increase 
the destructive tendencies four 
times, while tripling the speed will 
increase its destructive possibilities 
nine times, will give you some idea 
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as to the hazard involved in the 
operation of an object of this type. 

We say that the cylinder of an 
engine can explode. Let us see just 
how this might happen. The 
steam generated in the boiler 
flows to the cylinder of the engine 
to furnish the propelling force to 
the piston which operates in a 
reciprocal manner in the cylinder. 
However, there are times, and all 
too frequently, when an abnormal 
condition arises in the boilers, 


known as foaming or priming, 
which results in particles of water 
being carried over with the steam 
into the engine cylinder. Through 
neglect, this condition becomes 
serious, and the quantity of water 


in the steam is increased. Be- 
cause water is incompressible, and 
also because of the very limited 
space between the piston and the 
end of the cylinder, this water 
that might be carried over with 
the steam could be of such volume 
as to require a greater space than 
that available. The result of the 
contact of the piston with this 
water could provide a force suffi- 
cient to drive the cylinder head 
from the engine block. 

In speaking of the possibility of 
an explosion of an air compressor, 
let us consider the entire compress- 
ing unit which consists of the com- 
pressor, the air tank wherein the 
compressed air is stored and the 
air piping through which the com- 
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pressed air is conducted from the 
compressor to the tank and on to 
the objects utilizing the air. The 
explosion hazard exists in each of 
the three units: compressor, tank 
and piping; thus any discussion 
must cover the entire unit. 


OTHER PossIBILITIES 


An air compressor sometimes 
generates excessive temperatures 
during operation. The air com- 
pressor cylinders are lubricated by 
the injection of oil directly into the 
cylinders. In view of the fact that 
oil vaporizes, it naturally follows 
that the oil used must be of a high 
flashing quality, or in other words, 
an oil manufactured to withstand 
high temperatures. However, some 
unusual condition might arise 
within the compressor to produce 
a temperature in excess of the 
flashing point of the oil and an 
explosion of the compressor, the 
tank or the piping would result. 
The safety valve on the tank which 
is installed to relieve excessive air 
pressure would be ineffectual so 
far as an explosion of the oil vapor 
is concerned. On the other hand, 
an explosion of the tank might 
result from over-pressure of air and 
failure of the safety valve. A still 
further possibility in a steam- 
driven compressor is an explosion 
of a steam cylinder. 

The ammonia compressor haz- 
ard is similar to an air compressor. 
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However, in addition to the steam 
cylinders, we have the refrigerant 
cylinder to contend with, which 
offers the additional hazard of 
escaping ammonia gas. The refrig- 
erating system, as stated before, 
presents an explosion hazard with 
the added peril of escaping am- 
monia fumes. As regards the elec- 
tric generators, and the electric 
motors, we referred previously to 
the possibility of a burnout of the 
entire unit. This could be caused 
by a short circuit occurring within 
the unit, or by lightning; and while 
these units are equipped with de- 
vices designed to forestall such a 
possibility, it is possible for light- 
ning to jump the safety device and 
react in the unit. 


CovERS THE UNFORESEEN 


We now have identified the vari- 
ous objects with their importance 
to operation, the possibility of 
accidents to the individual objects, 
the causes of such accidents and 
the resultant physical damage pos- 
sible. The coverage available on 
each individual object anticipates 
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the accidental, or the type of acci- 
dent that cannot be foreseen or 
budgeted, and the accidents we 
have been discussing definitely 
come under that category. The 
coverage can be written to indem- 
nify for the physical damage as a 
result of an accident as defined by 
the policy and for the loss of busi- 
ness and the spoilage of product 
resulting from such accidents. The 
latter two coverages are added by 
endorsement to the direct damage 
policy. 

With reference to the effect of 
such accidents on the normal pro- 
duction of a plant, loss experience 
proves that the average loss result- 
ing from interruption is four to 
five times the property loss suf- 
fered. Enforced idleness is a condi- 
tion most dreaded by the active 
concern. Payrolls must be con- 
tinued, overhead expenses — such 
as taxes, leaseholds, telephone, 
telegraph — go on even though 
income is stopped. It is a serious 
situation, and of such vital im- 
portance as to make protection an 
absolute necessity. 


rs 


Apt Definition 


Teacher: What is the difference between caution and cowardice: 


J 


Pupil: Caution is when you’re afraid and cowardice is when the other 


fellow’s afraid. — Credit Executive 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years ~A go 


Close cooperation between the agent and the claim department can be pro- 
ductive of nothing but good results to everyone concerned. Today as never 
before the claim department of a company regards itself as identified with the 
production efforts of the company, and the greatest satisfaction that the claim 
department can have is to know that its service has been responsible for the 
renewal of some important line of the agent’s business. When this happens, 


through extra efforts on the part of the claim department, it will do no harm 
for the agent to express appreciation to all concerned. — George H. Moloney. 


Four Years A go 


To a large extent, the average agent has concentrated on the more popular lines 
of coverage and sadly neglected other equally important and profitable lines 
such as fidelity bonds. A few years ago, a national survey indicated that less than 
20 per cent of the business houses of this country carried bonds on their em- 
ployees. Almost all of those concerns carry automobile insurance and fire 
insurance. This condition would indicate that the fidelity field has been over- 
looked or neglected and should be a fertile one today. — D. E. Gorton. 


Two Years -A go 


The successful agent does not assume that, because he has sold a man about 
all the forms of policies he can use, the renewals belong to him without further 
effort on his part. He keeps up his contact with the insured. He informs him of 
advantageous changes which may have been made in his policy contracts, and 
he looks after the insured’s interest when a claim arises. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of keeping a customer, and this vigilance must be translated into terms 
of service. — Hugh D. Combs. 
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e Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


Box Score Trarric TOLi 
Public Safety 

The Connecticut Highway Safety 
Commission has come up with a new 
method of bringing the traffic acci- 
dent problem to the attention of the 
public. All envelopes emanating from 
the Department carry the injunction 
“Stop Traffic Accidents,’ together 
with a box score of accidents, in- 
juries, and deaths from traffic, this 
year to date and last year. The totals 
are filled in in ink as the toll mounts 
and are an effective presentation of 
the state’s traffic accident problem. 

od 7 y 


Tue CPCU Gains GRounpD 
The Insurance Field 

Recently The Field, and other in- 
surance journals, listed 42 persons 
awarded the Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriter designation. It 
was also announced that H. P. Stell- 
wagen had been elected president of 
the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 

It has not been very long since the 
Institute was established and the 


CPCU award, patterned after the 
Chartered Life Underwriter award of 
the life insurance business, came into 
being. But in this short space of time 
the salutary effect of this truly great 
work has been felt in the general in- 
surance business and the CPCU move- 
ment is now gaining ground rapidly. 

To be a CPCU a person must really 
know his business and also be possessed 
of other attributes that mark him asa 
truly capable person, equipped to 
render the very best in the way of in- 
surance service to the public. 


. se 
Way? 
Local Agent 


Accidents are the No. 1 Enemy of 
American Youth. Do you know that 
last year alone 20,000 children and 
youths were killed by accident? The 
same kind of accidents keep occurring 
—a toddler burned to death when 
playing with matches — or a young- 
ster hit by a car after darting into the 
street. Why do accidents, such as 
these, happen again and again? Why 
don’t mothers store matches where 
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youngsters can’t get at them? Why 
don’t parents give their children in- 
structions in traffic safety? 


y Y Y 


Ir Taxes Onty A MINUTE 
FOR AN ACCIDENT 
New York Sun 

From the statistics on automobile 
accidents in this State which the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles periodically 
collects and classifies it is possible to 
reconstruct what might be called the 
composite accident. Jt is the result of 
the collision of two automobiles, in 
daylight and with the weather clear, 
the road surface dry and the road it- 
self straight and level. The drivers are 
most likely to be men in their middle 
thirties, with more than three years’ 
experience as drivers and with no 
previous accident record. The collision 
is most likely to occur at a street or 
highway intersection, though it is 
nearly as likely to occur between 
intersections. 

All this does not sound like the 
recipe for an accident. Innumerable 
automobiles are driven by men in 
their middle thirties along straight, 
level roads in daylight with the 
weather clear and pavements dry, 
without an accident. An additional 
factor must make the difference be- 
tween safety and danger. Almost half 
of the drivers who were in accidents 
did not have the right of way at the 
time of the accident. It did not matter 
whether they were ignorant or plain 
cussed — the result was the same. 
One minute of reckless, heedless or 
ignorant driving can cancel out all the 


good driving done in three years or 
thirty. 
ry y Y 
EXPLAIN PLEASE 
United States Review 

One big mistake which many an 
agent makes is to assume that things 
which are clear to him are clear to his 
clients. Such an attitude can well 
prove disastrous to him in his solicita- 
tion of auto liability and collision 
renewals. Many agents will push the 
renewal and considerably-higher-than- 
last-year bill into an envelope, mail it, 
and hope for the best. Much more 
than this —in fact, a complete ex- 
planation — is needed, according to 
an article in the current Travelers 
Protection, herein condensed. 

Granted, it’s a bother to telephone 
or interview personally each of an 
agent’s insureds, especially when finan- 
cially bad news is the subject. How- 
ever, because higher rates mean higher 
commission, such will be time well 
spent. By so doing, the agent will not 
merely maintain last year’s premium 
volume, but will — by keeping the 
same coverages on his books — in- 
crease his commission income. It’s 
worth it. 

Every agent knows that repair bills, 
hospital costs and damage judgments 
have all skyrocketed. He also knows 
that losses make rates. But his insured, 
too frequently, doesn’t. Therefore, it 
is the agent’s job to point out to his 
renewal-due insured that rising rates 
represent positive proof that insurance 
now is more valuable than ever 
before. 

Tell ’em by telephone, by letter or 
by interview. But tell ’em. 





The Customers 


FrreE PREVENTION 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

I particularly enjoyed the January 
issue of THe CasuaLTy AND SurRETY 
Journat. The subjects are well diversi- 
fied and the authors all seem to have a 
fine knowledge of their subjects. Frank 
A. Christensen’s article on fire preven- 
tion is unusually timely, and when we 
consider that fires in hotels and other 
buildings where the public gathers can 
result in terrific compensation and lia- 
bility losses, fire prevention is of almost 
as much importance to the casualty 
companies as to the fire companies. In 
fact, would it not be timely to have an 
article stressing this point? 

J. R. Rosinson, Assistant U. S. Manager 
London Guarantee and Accident Co., 
Ltd. 
vv 
READER-OPINION SURVEY 
New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 

In a recent issue of THe CasuaLty 
AND Surety JOURNAL, mention was 
made of some letters being sent to agents 
asking for comments and constructive 
criticisms on the contents of THE JOURNAL 
from time to time. I eagerly look forward 
to the time when Tue JournAt is due 
and I read every word from cover to 
cover. I find it most helpful in many ways. 
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Always Write” 


You ask for suggestions and, person- 
ally, I would like more articles on court 
decisions, more on methods of approach 
to prospects, more questions and an- 
swers. I like the pictures very much, 
especially the funny ones and the humor- 
ous squibs like the ones on pages 18 and 
22 of the February issue just received. 

All in all it is a splendid little journal 
and you deserve the congratulations of 
every insurance man. 

Ws. E. Brown 
North’s Insurance Agency, Inc. 


- - FF 


AMERICAN DENTISTS 
Toronto, Ont. 
Dear Editor: 

I read the first paragraph of the 
article by Hugh D. Combs in the Janu- 
ary issue. First I resolved to write you. 
Then, not to write (who am I to oppose 
the time-worn habit of certain writers in 
claiming that this or that is the largest, 
the tallest, the mightiest the best, etc. 
in the world). Then finally to write 
(after all the magazine might wish to 
know when it suffers from criticism and 
reader-irritation), 

Here’s the reaction of one reader. If 
the opening statement is true, it is at 
least tactless, comparisons being odious, 
and perhaps it smacks a bit of the little 
boy attitude — “my kiddie car is better 
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than your kiddie car” (which even if 
true, does not follow Dale Carnegie’s 
ideas). 

On the other hand, if it is not true — 
or, shall we say — is open to some ques- 
tion, the rest of the article is probably 
equally haphazard. 

Now, whether Canadian or U. S. 
dentists are the best in the world, I won’t 
venture to say. Perhaps the Australians 
are pretty good, too. Perhaps certain 
dental colleges in both Canada and 
U. S. A. are pretty rank, while others 
have the highest standing. Who is to 
tudge? 

Some writers claim that they mean 
“American” to include the continent, 
rather than any one country, even 
though this takes in Mexico as well as 
Canada. But in this case, even that is 
ruled out by the next sentence “No 
other country has higher — etc.” — 
which, incidentally, is a statement a bit 
safer. 

If this man Combs is a good chap, as 
I expect he is (his company has an ex- 
cellent reputation over here), you are 
free to pass this on to him. If he is not, 
please don’t trouble, as it would only 
affect his blood pressure adversely, and 
there’s no point in two of us getting all 
het up. 

Now, I shall read the remainder of 
Mr. Comb’s article and probably pass it 
on to a dental friend of mine. 

With many thanks for your excellent 
magazine. 

O. B. THtBanDEAU 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 
of New York 
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CLassrooM INTEREST 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Dear Editor: 
For some years you have been sending 
me THE CASUALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL 


for my use in connection with classes in 
insurance. 

As of February 1, 1947, the University 
of Florida has brought in Professor Ray- 
mond W. Mason to take over the courses 
in insurance. His address is Temporary 
Building A, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. It will be appreciated 
very much if you-will place Professor 
Mason’s name on the mailing list of THe 
CasuALTy AND Surety JourNAL in 
place of my name. 

It has been a pleasure to use THE 
Journav in the classroom on a large 
number of occasions and I can say with- 
out reserve that this feature has been 
important in giving new information and 
in sustaining the interest of the courses. 

James E. Cuase 
College of Business Administration 
University of Florida 
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RurAL REPERCUSSIONS 


Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

As a matter of information I think you 
would like to know that I have had more 
comments from agents regarding my arti- 
cle which appeared in the November, 
1946, issue of THz CasuALTY AND SURETY 
Journat than I have ever received on 
similar articles which have appeared in 
the regular fire journals. Naturally, these 
comments have come from farm agents 
and each expresses surprise and satis- 
faction in having an article regarding 
farm business in a casualty and surety 
periodical. 

Those of us in the farm business feel 
quite elated over publicity such as this, 
and, personally, I feel quite honored. 
It was for this reason that I would like 
you to know that the space was not 
entirely wasted. 

Bert R. WaAtinpeR, Secretary 
America Fore Insurance Group 





W. C. DantzLs, special agent in Denver, 
Colorado, attended Hillsdale College and 
Columbia University before entering the 
insurance business. Starting out with his 
own local agency, he later entered the 
underwriting, inland marine research 
and business development fields in the 
home office, before assuming his present 
duties. (Builders? Risk Insurance, page 23.) 


T.N. Ferciot, JRr., is connected with the 
agency department of the Fidelity and 


Deposit Co. of Maryland, in which 
capacity he has served for the past 19 
years. He was graduated from Loyola 
College, with a B.A. degree, and re- 
ceived his LL.B. from the University of 
Maryland. (License and Permit Bonds, 
page 1.) 


F. M. KerriGan is manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co., 
with which he has been associated for 18 
years. He joined the company in 1928 
as special agent in the Philadelphia 
office and remained there until his re- 
cent promotion to his present position. 
(Boiler & Machinery Insurance, page 47.) 
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Correction: Miss Dorothy Brown of the 
American Surety Co.’s New Orleans 
branch informs us that she did not write 
the poem, “One File Clerk’s System” 
printed on page 49 of our January issue. 
It was contributed to the October, 1943, 
issue of ““The New Orleanian” as having 
been clipped from The Saturday Evening 
Post. Our apologies to Miss Brown and 
The Post. 





The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 
direction of its Public and Agency Relations 
Committee, for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, bur- 
glary, boiler and machinery insurance, etc.) and 
suretyship (bonding). Eighth year of publi- 
cation. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and further 
the appreciation, of stock company coverages; 
and to publicize the activities of the Association 
that are carried on in the interests of the public, 
member companies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member 
companies receive the Journat by courtesy of 
one or more of our members, through whose 
ye me its publication is made possible. 
dditional subscriptions for such persons may 

~ entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 
state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
$1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 2% for sales tax. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which are 
not necessarily always those of the Association. 


SCHEDULE. Published monthly throughout 
the year, except for a combined June-July issue 
and a combined August-September issue. 


OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Publication office, 
Concord, N. H. (Advertising is not accepted.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weeks are re- 
quired for change of address to take effect. 
Please be sure to give old as well as new address. 


REPRODUCTION. Original material ap 
ing in our columns may be reproduced wit — 
specific permission, if the usual credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
Journat are copyrighted 1947, by the Associa- 
tion of er eras f and “9 | Executives, N.Y.C. 
Title registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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E. H. Luecke was born and educated in 
St. Louis, and became connected with 
the Fidelity and Casualty office there 22 
years ago. He was a general lines special 
agent in Missouri and Iowa, 1925 to 
1929, since when he has served the 
Fidelity and Casualty at South Bend, 
Sioux Falls, and again at St. Louis. 
Since January, 1938, he has been at the 
home office as superintendent of cas- 

‘ ualty production division, of agency de- 
partment, and is concerned with the 
production of all casualty and bonding 
lines. An article by Mr. Luecke, “‘Bur- 
glary, Robbery, Theft and Larceny,” 
appeared in the July-Augusf, 1940, 
issue of THE JourRNAL. (Prescription for 
Errors, page 14.) 


e F & 


ELEANOR Pike, the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau’s librarian, received her 
BS. in Education from New York Uni- 
versity and followed it up with extension 
courses in Library Science. She was for 
several years librarian in the Cranford, 
N. J., Public Library; went into defense 
work during the war years, and inined 
the National Conservation + uu in 
October, 1944. She is a former member 
of the New Jersey Library Association, 
and a member of the Special Libraries 


Association. (Our “Information Please,” 
page 41.) 

, & 3 
Lowe H. Wiccers is manager of the in- 
surance and real estate department of 
The Proctor and Gamble Co. in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with which he has been 
associated for 36 years. He has been 
active for many years in public affairs 
in Cincinnati and has written several 
addresses delivered before various insur- 
ance and credit groups. (Story of a Buyer, 
page 5.) 

e #.9 
S. Roy Woopatt has had his own 
agency in Paducah, Ky., since 1928. He 
has served as a member of the fire pre- 
vention committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and is a past 
president of the Kentucky Association. 
An active participant in civic affairs in 
Paducah, he is president of the Local 
Chamber of Commerce. (Highways to 
Agency Success, page 35.) 


**Pressmen,”’ 


Credits — Photographs: 
bottom of page 31, courtesy of The Salt 
Lake Tribune and The Salt Lake Telegram; 
others, pp. 31-34 and 53, Acme News- 
pictures, Inc. Art Work: A. McWilliams, 
Horace T. Elmo, Jay Kay. Cover De- 
sign: M. J. Kopsco. 
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How It ‘Began 


In the early days of printing much of the work was done by 
monks. As a result the printer’s terminology is still full of church 
words. The composing room is still the “‘chapel’’ and has “‘aisles,”’ 
A case of type is called a “font’’? because holy water fonts were 
used as type receptacles. The small truck into which used type is 
dumped is still the ‘hell box’’ and the apprentice is a “‘devil.”’ In 
addition there are hundreds of words like stet, dele, quad, folio, 
octavo, etc., which the printer monks took from the Latin they were 
so accustomed to using. — The Advertiser's Digest. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Company Century Indemnity Company 
Columbia Casualty Company Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
Home Indemnity Company Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 
Phoenix Indemnity Company 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety & Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Casualty Insurance Company 
United National Indemnity Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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Jim 1s 84cKe * 
FROM WAR 


HARTFORD, Conn, 

DETERMINED im f 
TO GO Jim REMEMBERED TRADE - as 
INTO HE'D LEARNED IN HIGH SCHOOL, .-7~ 77 
BUSINESS FOR \\ MAKING COPPER TRAYS AND BOWLS. HE AND 
TOM SET UP BUSINESS IN MOTHERS BASEMENT. 
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